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eiperience, training, and teaching behavior variables contributed to 
high positive attitudes* Also included was an investigation of 
differences in the freguency of teaching behaviors when these 
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training variables. Nine conclusions are presented relative to 
occupational orientation teachers. Chapter one presents background 
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questions for investigation, definition of teras, and lisitations and 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND 

During the past several years, vast amounts of energy and money 
have been expended through federal and state sources in an effort to 
bring school content and learning experiences into closer harreory with 
the needs of students and society. Exemplary projects labeled "career 
education" emerged after the enactment of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and the Amendments to this Act in I968, In addition to defin- 
ing vocational education in terms of the needs of the student as well 
as the needs of the labor market, these acts created new opportunities 
for expanding the concept of vocational education. The acts placed 
particular emphasis upon the need for a full partnership to be formed 
between general education and vocational education. The I96& Amend- 
ments emphasized the need to provide career planning and development 
opportunities for youth In elementary as well as secondary and post- 
secondary schools, 

Edwin Herr, e.n Influential leader In career education, takes the 
following position regarding the contribution of the I963 Vocational 
Kducation Act ani-l the 1-^63 Amendments to the emergence of career 
education: 

Fundamentally, the lv6b Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act significantly expande'i those portions of the 1963 Act which 
cr.arted new directions for vocational education and began the 
process of converting rather vague conceptions into operational 
prO;^rams. Without being bo Identified the Ijh^i Araendtnents 



2 

provided many of the major dlmenalont for career education.^ 
Few would argue that career education It not today a major new 
thruet In American schools. lA^ny would argue about what career educa- 
tion is and how it should be implemented. At the time of this writing, 
no one clear definition I'or career education exists. The new educa- 
tional concept has been cited as a basis for rebuilding school currlc- 
ulums whicli will expose students of all ages to the nature and values 
of a work oriented society. It is focused upon the problems of obsoles- 
cence and irrelevancy of much of the general and vocational education 
curriculuas. This study will not attempt to deal with the many specific 
reasons why the American system of education Is unproductive for many 
students. However, Sidney P. Marland, Jr., former U.S. Coramissior'-r 
of Education, sufigestevl that: 

Parents and other taxpayers have the right to assume that the 
$85 billion annual costs of education in the United States is 
buying America's youngsters a pubHc school education that 
prepares them for immediate employment or for further educa-- 
tion. But for a variety of reasons, this is not the case. 

•3 

U.S. Department of Labor lata indicate that about forty million 
yo j*.h will seek assistance in career planning, occupational training, and 

,'ob entr; in the l-'r^'s. The large number of youth who fa^-e the tasks 

V.tiwin L. rierr, Review and Synthesis of Foundations for Career 
E-J';c'a-..ion f lolumbus: Tiie Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
Tr.e Ohio Stale University, 1'7P}, ;■. 3'-. 

p 

Sl'iney Marland, Jr., "America's Need f^r Career Education," 
Oc:-;upaT.lonal 0;:-look .yuar'.erly , Vol. XVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1)72), p. 2. 

•'U.S. Uepartmeni of Labor, /lanpower Report of the President and a 
Report on Manpower Ren .;irement8. Resources, Utilization, and Training: 
(Wasf.in,;tor : U. S. Governnient Printing Office, 1*70), p. 3-'?. 
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of discovering tJiemselvee and utilizing new opportunities for etretr 
development reflects the magnitude of tlw need for effective career 
education proe^rams. 

Congressional interest in career education was manifested in the 
Educational /.meniraents of 1972. Although this comprehensive Act was 
vetoed by the President, it recognized career education as a viable 
educational concept and called for a long-range strategy for infusing 
occupational orientation, counseling, guidance, and placement into all 

1 

elementary and secondary sch.ool currlculums. * 

While the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 au'horlzed 
funds to stimulate the establishment of preliminary forms of career 
education orofrrans at the local level, It was clearly the responsibil- 
ity of the states to Interpret the need for career education In light 
of state and local needs, and to provide leadership and other support 
services for Implementing sucn programs. 

In 196^, the :-:i6sl66lppl Vocational-Technical Education Division, 
State Penartment of E^tucation, introrlucert occupational orientation in 
t:.e Mississippi system of public education* Desi^^ned primarily for 
grades Y - , the purpose of the occupational orient^ition proi-^ram was 
to stirr;Ulate ti;e career-neclslon riakinn process in secondary scnool 
yo^;th. The placement of occupational orientation at trie secondary level 
was orer-lsed on the fa-^t tiiat stu':e-^nts at this level face immediate 
.:r-jcial li'> anc: career aeoisions viti. litt.le prior Knowle:-;e of self 
in relation zo e ideational and ooc;;paMonal ooportuni ties . It was 

1':.ec'ior S ;:: :^.a' , "Kro"^ ''/ns .in-'ton/' l:,orinl, Sc.ool 3r-.op , 
vol. Xi^XIII, rro. 1 .'Sev'V.-rj^-r, 1 , I 



reco».;nl2ed that more comprohenilve career education prograna In the 
lower gradet would be long in the naklng, and that this would be the 
only opportunity for moat atudenta to acoulre an awareneat of occupa- 
tional and educational opport unit lea and to acquire the eaabntlal 
background and skills for making meaningful career-life declalone. 

In 1973, there were alinost 8000 students enrolled In 1^6 occupa- 
tional orientation propraras across the State, More than 6000 students 
have partlcl'-jfttea in the program during a three-year period. The 196 
teachers providing leaderslup for programs of Instruction In occupa- 
tional orientation "-present diverse backgrounds in vocational 
education and other school subject areas. The 1973 Mississippi State 
Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education projects that kl 
new occupational orientation proBrama will be needed to accotninodate the 
needs of Increased enrollments in 1973. A total of 30U new programs 
will be needea by 1 ^'/Y. Student enrollrnent,B will increase to 10,000 
in 1)73, and by ir/v \z ig estime.oed that 17,000 students will be en- 
rolled in occupational orientation in the State. An additional 720 
teacners were engag'sd in five K-1? career-cenv^ered prob'rams in 1972 
funded thiouK^: Part ?- of the Vocational Education Amendments of 196b. 
More than •". .2'^0 teachers vll.l be nee'ie ; to acco:;;:nouate i-.iie expansion of 
K-IP career e'iucation oroi^rams in r'T?/' 

•■.'•:i3Si8sippi Stat.? Depart.nieni o-' Education, 1:^ 73 Mississippi 
Ste' .e Plan :'or th e Admiriist,ration of Vocational Education Amendments 
01' Ia'C (Jackson, .Mississippi: Vocational-Technical Education 
Division, Staue Departnxsnt of Education, 1973), p. II - I'.'f-', 
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Educational aroncies ana Institutions throughout the State have 
provi led assistance in preparinf; teachers for this dynamic area of 
instruction. Curriculum materials vere developed by the Mississippi 
Curriculu.Ti Coordinatini/ Unit for Vocational-Technical Education, 
Supportive audio-visual iTiaterials ami other pertinent literature and 
eMiin;;:ent. :iave been purchased by the State and furnished to the local 
schools ei. i.c.r on a loan basis or as a permanent component of the 
curricuLu.T.. Additionally, local school systems have provided leader- 
ship rersonnei, adapted raK.-ilities , an.i purchased materials and 
e :uipment to nelp studen ts bene Tit :'rom tr.is new educational 
opportunity. 

All t.'.is i,as occurre^i wit;;Out adeouate cnowledge of the char- 
acteristics of ti:e occujjQtional orientation teachers themselves. 

Noted authorities in the field i.ave spoken out concerning the 
importance of appropriai.ii attitudes amoni.; tt.ose wiio influence the 
strucoure and Lunctions of career education programs. 

■'•arland' su-.-estn that if an etiucational system is to be designed 
to serve Li:e in :i vi.;ual nnd ;.c (jovelop .'-is creative potential in a 
S'.'li-uirectin.;: vay, educators ;.ave work to uo ana attitudes to cha nge, 
first re::ort Oi' t National Advisory Council on Vocational 
education ■lire-tf:'.; a ry..ar:> a-.r,Qr<k aFiaino; ic.c national attitude that 
vGca-.ionaj. o-.!ui:atiori is iesi.-,;ie-i : or a Oi;:ei 'ilee's cnil(.:rc.'n. The 
'.'Ouiinil in.ii :a:,r> : •.i.ai- ti.is a-t,it.k:e in 3; area Ly b-islrjessmeri , labor 
L>aders, a ;:r,inis; rators , 'eacne rH , parents, an i f. tu ..;j;t.s . They 

Sj;f,'!.. . . .";Hrian -- ,jr,, ' Jareer K i ;',:a lion' ' v,Hy,oT iTesente': at 
■ .-.e i '-i 'on.en'ion 0: • ..e N'r i ona l lu.-at j on Association c:' Se':on iary 



recommended that the fevleral government Immediately exercise Ita 

leadership and allocate sufficient funds to cure the country of the 

6 

national sin of academic snobbery. 

Larlmore'-' has Indicated that there Is substantial scientific 
evidence that supports the proposition that the attitudes of local 
participants in educational programs relate directly to the success 
of thu proRraras. For example, unfavorable teacher attitudes toward 
the program in which they endeavor to work likely affects persistence 
or retention in the teaching profession. The teacher's attitude would 
most likely affect the ability to communicate with students about 
substantial educational or occupational information. Worse still is 
the likelihood that negative attitudes of teachers could have a direct 
effect upon the attitudes of students. 

Wright and Tuska^"* purport that a teacher's attitudes are general- 
ly considered basic to effective performance in the classroom. Lagana^ 
concluvies that attitudes are indeed a vital key in regard to the high 

f< 

• ^Irst Annual Report , National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, Vocational Education Amendments of lj6Q (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Office of Education, July, 1960), p. 5. 

^Davld L. Larlmore, "Tlie Structure and Social Antecedents of 
Teactier Attitudes" ( unpubllsiied Ph.D. dissertation, The Oiilo State 
University, 1^69), p. 1. 

10 

Ben.iarnln D. Wright and Shirley Tuska, From Drean to Life In 
the Psycholop;y of Beconlnp; a Teacher," The School Review , LXXVI 
(September, I968), p. 276. 

11 

Joseph E. Lac;ana, What Happens to the Attitudes of Beginning 
Teachers? (Danville, Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., l')'IO) , D. 2. 
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attrition of new teachers and the tsersonal satisfaction of those re- 
maining in the profession. 

12 13 
Anastasi and Fishbein emphasize that an attitude is first and 

foremost an expression capable of predicting behavior. It is a 
readiness or tendency to react in a certain manner. Although expressed 
opinions do not always correspond to action In the classroom, there is 
ample evidence that the investigation of the educational attitudes of 
teachers can lead to predicting the development of attitudes. 

Teachers in occupational orientation programs need to be 
attltudinally directed to carry out the goals of career education at 
the secondary level. In the past, persons who have shown interest in 
teaching occupational orientation have had little objective basis for 
determining which of the many possible personal, training, and experi- 
ence variables might be useful in predicting success in teaching in 
this area. There has been little objective information which would 
guide prospective teachers,' school administrators, and teacher educa- 
tors in the problems one might encounter in trying to be satisfied in 
teaching occupational orientation. This study was planned to supply 
background and attitudinal data to aid in solving some of these 
problems. What is the influential occupational orientation teacher 
like? Can he be differentiated from other occupational orientation 
teachers? 

12 

Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing (New York: The MacMlllan 
Company, 1969), p. U82. 

13 

Martin Fishbein, ed., Readings in Attitude Theory and Measure - 
ment ^New Yor'".: John Wiley and SonsT Inc., V^61), p. 8. 
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Although a comprehensive career education program encorapasBes 
: several components related to occupational avarenesSi exploration and 
preparation, Mississippi schools have chosen to place special emphasis 
on occupational orientation in grades 7-10, This component of career 
education is of central importance in a comprehensive career education 
program, since these teach*ers must articulate the educational and 
occupational needs of students at all grade and age levels. For this 
reason, this study has looked at teacher perceptions in terms of a 
comprehensive pro.^ram of career education* 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

Career education is a major priority in Mississippi schools. 
Numerous occupational orientation programs have been established, 
utilizing teachers with diverse backgrounds. Teachers assigned 
to tiiese protjrams should have positive attitudes toward career 
education/occupational orientation. It is also desirable that these 
teachers be properly trained to conduct programs of instruction in 
accordance with prescribed teaching behaviors. 

A valid set oT criteria is needed to assist the staffs of tne 
State Division of Vocational-Technical Education and local school 
districts in counseling, selecting, training, and placing occupational 
orientation teacriers, 

PURPOSE OF STUnY 

The major purposes of this research were to nescribe tne atti- 
tudes r.eld by occupational orientation teachers tovaru career educa- 
tion/ocf^upatioriai orientation ann (leterrriine w;,at j-r^rsonai. oypcrience, 

O ' * 
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training, ani teaching,' behavior variables contributed to high nositive 
attit'ides. The stud, also included an investigation of differences 
in the frenuoncy of teaching; behaviors when these behaviors were 
asaociatea with classes of personal, experience, and training variables. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How significant were the following variables in predicting the 
attitudes held by occupational orientation teachers toward 
career education? 

a. Type of school Jistrict in which teachers work 

b. Race of teachers 

c. Sex of teachers 
'vJ . Age 

e. Number of years teaching occupational orientation 
Non-educational occupational experience of teachers 

t;. Hours of credit earned by teachers in vocational guidance 
courses 

h. Amount of time devoted to teaching occupational orientation 
?. How significant were the following interactions of variables in 
predicting the attitudes held by occupational orientation teachers 
toward career education? 

a. T:/pf; school listriot and number of years of experience in 
teaching occupational orientaMon 

b. Type school district and hours of credit received in voca- 
r.ional K'^^i^ance 

Type school district and amount of ti;Tie devoted to teacliing 
occupational orientation 
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(i. Kace and 8ex 

e. Race and number of years experience In teaching occupational 
orientation 

f. Race and nours of credit earned by teachers in vocational 
guidance 

i% Race and amount of time devoted to teaching occupational 
orientation 

h» Sex and hours of credit received in vocational guidance 

1. Sex and yeara of experience teaching occupational orientation 

Sex and amount of time devoted to teaching occupational 

orientation 
k. Sex and age 

1» Age and number of years teacninr^ occupational orientation 
:r.. Age and amount of time devoted o teaching occupational 
orientation 

How slnnjf leant were t:;tf lollowin^r teaching behaviors in predicting 
the attitudes i^eld by occupational orientation teachers toward 
•':areer ciucation? 

a. Number of workers who came to talK lo occupational orientation 
classes 

b. Number ol' discussions witn guidance counselors and otner 
teac::prc about wnat to tea::t: in occupational orientation 

Kroiuonoy of occupationally-relBtT»ri rielu trips 

IJu.'nb'^r of dlsou8«ions wit:; Local businessmen abo\it vliat to 

*.on'\'; in O'^ciupational orientation 

Nunb'fr of oi't'-^^a:np'.n wort; oicporiorr^o s\aMon& lo»:at,p(i for 
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students 

f. Number of attempts to show or tell students how schaol 
sub.iacts relate to the world of work 
'1. What Is the relationship between the frequency of reported 
teacnlnt^- behaviors and t:;e following variables? 

a. Type school district 

b. Sex 

c. Race 

d. Age 

e. Hours or credit received In vocational guidance courses 

f. Amount of tine devoted to teaching occupational orientation 

DEFINITION Or TER'C 

The following terms are used throughout the study. They are 
:leflned i-.ere to Insure clarity and understand Inii;. 

C areer Kd-.ication . Ti-.e development of Tiotlvallonal atti*.-,Mos 
an:1 interests in the world of work, knowlod^'ie of the world of work, 
anrl t.r(? skill necessary -.o I'lin-rion and to continue functionin,- in 
the vorli of vork. 

O'-cuparional Orientation Prot^rars , An elen^ent vithin t^he •vOT.al 
jareer e-.^-raiJon con^'o;:-. :-^noMn.' rra-ios '."-I'- of *^:ie Matiitaonal 
s':;.ool orrani-'^ation, ior.ovAc; se<-rr.on'. of f-ciwO^H t.ion -.'sr-i lo 

intro;'^-:^ n:.e n^/;^it^n: \.o vorl'i of work an'i oxplorin;" s ■/i.j^jntn ' 



ro ir Propose^ I-ei init.ions of Carc'er 7, , ica\Anr, ; '■ay ..irs; 
K i .irat ion, 1 - . 1) . 
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Occupational Orientation Teacher . A teacher who apends 20 per- 
cent or more of his teachinr asBignroent in the teaching of occupa- 
tloiial orientation at t».e seventh, eighth, ninth, and/'or tenth grades. 

Altitude, A mental and neural state of readiness, organized 
through experience, exerting a directive or dynamic infljence upon 
the individual's response to all ob.jects and situations with w.';lcii 
it is I'platod.^'-' 

Teaor.lni:: Be.-.avlor . Conduct or action on the part of a teacher 
whlcy. causes students lo learn. In this study, behaviors suggest 
conduct v/hir;>. is expected or required of teachers in order to 
acconpllsh ti\e i^oals of the occupational orientation program. 

Sct.ool Districts . 

1. County — embraces all the territory of a county exclusive 
of tne territory embraced within t:.e limits of a munici- 
pal separate school district, and exclusl 'e of the ter- 
ritory embraced within the limits of any line school 
district. 

P., Munl'.-lpal separate--enbraces and Includec the territory 
vltr.ln ti.e corporate limits oi" a municipality or tne 
territory within the corporate limits and added territory 
outside the corporate limits., , 

3. ■;on8olidated--includes tr.ose school districts embracing 
territory in two or more counties.^ - 

f'eraonal Variables . For purposes of triis study, race, sex, 

an'^ are. 



V}or-ion W. Alloort , "A ttl fries ," Readin^:8 in Attitude Theory 
an-i Veas i.-erier/ , o ;. hv Martin Fisi.heln (New York: John Wiley and 
S ons , Inc. , 1 ) , p . , 

Mississippi Srat-^^ Irppar'.men:. of F.duoarlon, A Compilaiion of 
t.r.c H^-fool Laws of Mississippi fJackson: Mississippi State iiepartment 
of Ivi-icaMon, I ■'/■:■) , pp. lY^-l" .. 
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ExT)erlpnce Variables . For ourposes of thli atudy, experience 

In teaciiln^: oc^cupationa* orientation, amount of time devoted to 
i,ear:-.inn occunational orientation, and non-educational occupational 
experience of teachers. 

Training Variable . Vor purposes of this stud^ , semester hours 
of .-redit earne-i by occupational orientation teachers in vocational 
r-;liance coiirses. 
LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 

The findings of this study are generalizable only to occupational 
orientation teachers with vocational education experience. All subjecta 
were employevi in .lissiSBippi p'-.blic schools that provided occupational 
orientation pro.-rans. 

The survey instrurr«nt useci in tne study measured the "process" 
(quantity) of ceachinf; behaviors, rather than the "prociuci' (quality) of 
teaching- behaviors. 
ORGANIZATION OF REMAINDER OF STUDY 

The seconri ch-ipter contains a review of the literature related 
to the problerr. beine; considered. Th.is review contains literature 
fimUn,r6 related to tl-.e fo.jniations of attitude neasuremen*- , tr.e 
f'o-inda*.ions of f.*areer ed'icatlon (oi vhic;-. o-.-rupational orients -.ion is 
a pa;-- , and resear ■:. i-.r.a ••-in:; on 'he variables incl ;je : in '-his s*j;fr., 

■.■:.e -i.ir'l -.ai-'or les ri'.-os r.-.-.c atr,i'.-ioe scale/nuestionnaire 
•.^seri in stud.;, rlata 'oLleclion procedures, ana statistical proced- 
ures for analjzinr.- the ^.at.a. 

iiie .'ourl;. s?..apter iescribes the results of t\.e stud^, . -Jon- 
.•lusions anfi recorir.en'iations are presented in the fifti. ri.apter. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITEi^ATURE 

The first section of this chapter will review selected 
literature concerning the tneaning of attitudes, the conJitions 
which influence the development of attitudes, and the relation of 
attitudes to behaviors. It also examines theory of attitude 
measurement and underlying problems in measuring attitudes, 

A theoretical basis for career education will be describe.: 
in the Seconal section. This will include details of the concepts 
upon wnich the attitude instrument used in this study were based. 

Literature airectly and indirectly related to the resenr 
problem will be presented in the third section of this oi.ap:..-.- 

FOUNDATIONS OF ATTITUDE .'-EASUREMEPn? 

A Concept of Attitude . Ryans'^''' indicate^! a nee-i to fi/prn ! .5-- 
the attitudes of prospective teachers before or riurinp, pre-s<ir- : 
tralninf', and at the time of employment by sciiool systems. :;>> 
suggested that this would help improve teacr.er selection an i nn.->i,'n- 
ment. It would aid in identifying teachers who, at the • imf 
selection for employment, or in connection with promotion, i.nvr- 



1' 

*'Davi i Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers: T;.f»ir ; v'S.-rl 



Comoarison and Appraisal (V/ashlnglon: American Council on :- "t -nvK,::, 
1 i^'O] , pp. 

lU 
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characteristics similar to those deemed important or desirable by 
the particular school system. He further emphasized ttiat such 
appraisal would aid teacher education institutions to better 
understand teacher characteristics^ contribute to Improved 
procedures for selecting teacher candidates^ and serve as a basis 
for improving professional courses and curricula. 

An individual's interests, attitudes, motives^ and values 
have been described as representative of important aspects of 
personality. These characteristics have a significant effect on 

education, vocational adjustment, interpersonal relations, and 

18 

personal enjoyment and fulfillment. Attir.udes ar^ usually classi- 
fied into three general components: (1) cognitive (beliefs); 
(?) emotional (feellnfjs); and (3) actlon-takin^^ (behavior). There 
is much evidence that the three components are Interrelated. How- 
ever, these components may differ In valence and multlplexlty • A 
f^iven attitude r;ay Inoorporate hl?;hly favorable beliefs about Its 
object, nlldly I'avorable feelings, and some slight tendency to take 
favorable action wltn respoct to that object. The available evidence 
3ugt?;est8 that there is a general trend for consistency aiuon^, these 
components an^i their valence and complexity.^ ^ 

Attitudes are learned. They are fortned anci developec: in order 
to *' • . . understand ti.e vnrld around, to protect self esteem, to ad/iust 

^•Ticr.beln, Attitade Tr.eory an.! Measurement , p. 7. 
1 * 

A. N. Opponi.ein, :^i:estionnalro l>sl ;n and Attltt;do 'teasurcrren^ 
CN-'v Yorr:: Banic Rooks, Inc., I ^ pp. ICi'-^V'^. ^ 
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to ft complex world, anfi to expresa fundamental values. Attitudes are 
learned through direct exposure to :;ne object." 

An attitude is a form of readiness that provokes tehavior tt.at 
is positive or ner.ative. favorable or unfavorable. "A double polarity 

direction is often regarded as an attitude's most distinctive 

21 ?? 
feature." Additionally, Sherif and Sheri!' emphasize U;at 

attitudes are not temporary states but are enduring once they are 

formed. As a person experiences a rewarding state of affairs in 

association with attitude objects, his affect toward the object will 

become more favorable. Conversely, if the experience is punishin,-:, 

the person will change his affect in a negative direction. '^''^ 

Theory of Attitude ?^asurement . Measurement of attitude is 

indirect as are most psychological measurements. Attitudes car. be 

measured only on the basis of inferences drawn from the responses of 

individuals toward an nb.ject, either in terms of verbal statemonrr. ( •' 

belief, feelin,:s and disposition, or overt actions.'"* 



'riarry C. Triandis, "Toward An Analysis of the Components o:' 
Interpersonal Attitudes, " Attit-.i-^e, Et^o-Involveir^nt and CY.&v.r.e . -^n, by 
Muzafer Si.erif and -^arolyii W. Sherif (New York: John Wiley an ; Sons.' 
Inc. , 1 -^.V) , rp. 101-1 

21 

David Krech, en al. , Individual in Society (New York: ''.cJrQv- 
Mill Book •'-•onnnny, Inc., 1 '-'S^. , p. l'.^:. 
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M-j^afer S/;erlf ar-i Carolyn W. Sheri:', "Atti^udec As Ir.iivi- 
d-ml's Own Cate^-ories : Tl;e Social Judj-nent Involvement A •/-proa::., to 
Attit^iie and Attifuie Change," Attitude, EeO-Involvement ^rr '-'.'.anr-j . 
e-.i. by Mu-.afer Sherif an'i Carolyn Sr.erif ^New York: John V.'il^-,' ^n^* 
Sonr., Inc., pp. 112-11'^ 

■':<ro-Th, In-iivlfi-.al in Society , j;. 



Attitude scales are used extensively to measure attitudes. An 
attitude scale consists of a set of staternents or items to which a 
person responds. The items are a sample of the content which makes up 
the object under study. The pattern of his response provides a way of 
inferring something about his attitude. Scales differ markedly in 
type and method of construction, but in every case their objective is 
identical: to assign an individual a numerical position in a 
continuum. This position (score) may be taken as representative of 
their behavior as described by the universe of the content elements,^^ 

The concept of a unidimensional scale is important, A uni- 
dimensional scale measures a single variable. This means that people 
with the same score have about the same attitude. In order for 
attitude scales to be unidimensional, items on the scale must be 
highly interdependent, ' 

Two ma.ior types of items have been uced to construct attitude 
scales. The r.ost widely used is an evaluative statement about the 
object which taps the cognitive and feeling components of attitude. 

The Tnurstone scale gives a list of items weighted by a numeri- 
cal representation along an 11-point favorable to unfavorable con- 
tinuun. 'Lne Likert-type scale is arranged on a ^-point favorable to 
unfavorable continuum. 

'^IbU,, p, 10. 

Frederick G, Brown, :-^rinciples of Educational ann Psy.ri.o - 
lOb^i-Ql T^*stiti>: (Hinosdale, Illinois: The bryden Frees, Inc., l.'?:;, 

Kro Ir.-l iv i^'i-ia l in Soci^jt.:. , p, 1^^ 
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The second type of item used for attitude scaXefl consists of 
a description of a specific action toward the attitudinal object in 
a particular situation. The subject is asked if he would or would 
not take the action specified. 

The Likert-type scale differs from the Thurstone technique in 
several important ways. The Thurstone scaling method depends upon 
the agreement of Judges as to the proper scale. The following- s^eps 
represent the Likert method; 

1. The collection of a large number of statements considered 
by the researcher to relate to the attitude object in 
question. 

2. The administration of these statements to a group of 
subjects who indicate in each statement whether they 
strongly agree, agree, have no opinion, disagree, or 
strongly disagree, 

3. The determination of a total score for each individual by 
summing his response to all the items. The scale is 
reversed in unfavorable items. 

Thie carryinfj; out of an item analysis to select the rr.ost. 
discriminating i terns. 
The i:nm analysis is applie.i to determine if the numerical 
values of the item aliernatives aro properly assi^;ned, and if the 
statementG are "di fieren^ia tin^;."' Trio i^em analysis calls for 

"^' ^Ibirj , 

Henoes Likert, "vne Metr:od of Cons true tlnK An Aiaitude Scale," 
Headir.ijs in AttitJde Theory a n d Measurement , ed. by Martin !''is:.boin 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc, ly( .) , ij. 
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calculating the correlation coefficient for each statement with the 
battery of statements . A negative correlation coefficient Indicates 
that the numerical values are not assigned properly and they should be 
reversed. A zero or very low correlation Indicates that the statement 
falls to measure that which the rest of the statements measure. These 
statements do not differentiate and are Irrelevant or ambiguous. In 
summary, Item analysis indicates whether those persons who fall 
toward one end of the attitude continuum on the battery do so on the 
particular statement. The size of the correlation coefficient re- 
quired between a particular item and the battery of items is a 
function of the type of study undertaken. A general survey of 
teachers of diverse backgrounds win produce a higher correlation co- 
efficient than a more specialized study. 

Reliability and validity are Important considerations in 
developing attitude scales. The sampling of items, the circum- 
stances of a particular administration, and the characteristics of 
the respondent may Introduce inconsistency (error) into the measure- 
ment. An estimation of the magnitude of this error is obtained by a 
reliability coefficient, which is the correlation between an individ- 
ual's performance (score) on two sets of scales. The reliability 
coefficient indicates the proportion of persons wno would change 
their dassii'lcation on a aecond administration of trie scale. 



'■'ibid., p. ^3. 
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Bert Y. Green, Attitude Measurement," Problems of ITuman 
Assessment , ed . by Dou,.-las N, .Tackson and Samoul Messick (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, i nvi), p. 72% 
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The consistency of measurement also encompasses the concepts of 
homogeneity and unidimensionality. Homogeneity is defined in terms of 
consistency of performance over all Items on a scale. The concept of 
unidimensionality la defined in terras of the degree to which the 
scale measures one variable (object) as opposed to a combination of 
variables. If the scores on the various items are positively inter- 
correlated, the scale is said to be homogeneous. Kuder-Rlchardson 
formulas are widely used to obtain indices of homogeneity. 

Validity is concerned with (1) what the scale measures and 
(2) how well it measures. One frequent use of psychological measures 
is to predict an individual's future attitude or behavior on some 
significant independent variable. An index of this predictive 
accuracy is often referred to as criterion-related validity. In 
rerarrl to criterion-related validity, the major concern is to select 
items that will predict the criterion. The content of the scale is 
irrelevant for this type validity. ' 

Content validity is concerned with how well the content of the 
scale samples the object under investigation » The scale must repre- 
sent a well-defined universe of «i-titudes ana behaviors in order to 
have content validity. Evaluation of the validity of the scale is 
made in terms of the adequacy of sampling. "Because no quantitative 
index of sampling ade-ruacy is available, evaluation will necessarily 
be a rational, Judgmental process.*' 

• Brown, PGychoIo^ionl Testint^ , pp. 70-7?^. 
Ibi'.: . 

Ibid,, n, LM. 
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Constrvict validity is concerned with what object the scale 
measures. Validation consists of an accumulation oJ' evidence 
concerninj; what it does, in far^t. , nxjaaure. As evidence is accumu- 
lated, the definition of the object becomes sharper. "As with 
content validity, there is no "luantitative index of tlie construct 
validity of a test, evaluation being a Judgmental process.' 

xHelationship of Attitudes to Teaching; Behaviors , The primary 
purpose for investigating^ teachers' educational attitudes is to be 
able to predict the development of the attitudes of teachers or 
prospective teachers, and their behavior in actual teaching situa- 
tions. Often attitude scales have not been shown to be good pre- 
dictors of bcxhavior. It is possible to predict behavior from atti- 
tudes but without a threat deal of precision. Evans^^^ states that one 
of the problems is that researciiers have been expecting: too nuch. lie 
in.iicates tr.at the predictability of such many-faceted criterion as 
tiiflt for teaci.nr behavior is so limits. i by the problems of nieasurln;.: 
both criterion an-i predicr,ors that relationsiiip representing common 
variance of one-fift;. '.o one-fonrt of t,;\e total, variance approacJies 
the rnaximu.Ti expectancy. Th^-re is little coubt tiiat the prediction 
ac;.'--.;ra^-y can oe imrrovpri w;ien "envj.ronmen' al'' factors are taken into 
r;onsj(ierat,iori. If t.-e •.'.■ha v tors ■•^al.l for (extraordinary resources, no 
;'iat,ter ;.ow at.\racti7e ' .-.p i^c.nvlor, it. cannoi he implernentevi if the 
."v;:.ooI la -ks --.i-.f? refic r'-i'S f.o •.■all -iTinn. .^-io J ;..tonp.lly, t.iif.- teacher 
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who lacks the trial behavioral experiences will likely have a different 
behavioral preference than the experienced person. 

Bass and Rosen cite a number of possible explanations for the 
problem of finding relationships between attitudes and behaviors. 
Beliavior is related to an attitude only if the behavior serves some 
functional value relevant to that attitude. It must be socially sig- 
nificant to that individual. Trie object being measured must be 
behaviorally relevant and motivationally involving to the respondent. 
In order to receive maximum prediction benefits from attitude measures, 
the respondents mus-L have l)ad experience witli the issue, understand 
the issue, and not be confused about its meanin^j from day to day. 

The excent of consistency between attitudes and behaviors 
depends upon the fear or difficulty associated with the behavior. One 
might act counter to his attitudes in order to conform to social pres- 
sures. "A person's behavior occurs in part because of his habits, and 
In part because of norms or roles, or his expectations of reinforce- 



raent. 



3'^ 

Ryans su{5gests that teacher behavior is a function of situa- 



tional factors and the attitudes of individual teachers. This behavior 
is characterized by some degree of consistency. The sources of 
attitudes are both of a ^>;eneric (unlearned) and expcriental (learned) 



^ A, R. Bass an-} Rosen, "Some Potential Moderator Variables 
In Attitude Researcli," Educational and Psyoholoclcal Measurement 
(Summer, , pp* 331-33?. 

Trandias, Etro-Involvemenr and Hiianpe , pp. 
■ i^yans, Cr.arR^rterlstics of Teachers, np, I'^-P^. 
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backtjround. KnovledKe of such background contributes to the prediction 
of teacher beliavlor. different sub -populations of teachers classified 
according to sub,)ect matter tau^jht, age, and sex differ substantially 
in teacher behavior. The motivational orientation of the teacher is 
the result of interplay among these variables. 



FOUNDATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION 

The following review of literature has provided a frame of 
reference for understanding career education attitudes and behaviors. 
This section reviews the broad concept of career education and the 
thrust of career education at tiie Junior high school and early high 
school level — tlie Rrade levels which teachers nqed in this study 
represent. 

A Concept of Career Education , A report by the National 

Ins*oitute of Education describes a career as: 

...An iniividual' s entire or principal work that extends over 
a lifetime an^i t.hat provides an accustomed means of livell- 
i.oovK Tr.e tern implies productive interaction with the eco- 
nomic sector in a series of Jobs that collectively constitute 
a career. Education is the acquisition of knowledge and 
development of specific and general abilities in both formal 
and in.:'ornial sii.ua Lions. • 

^^le re fore, career education is the developnent of knowle^lKe, 
and of si«cial and {general abilities to help indivi;.uals 
Interact with tr.e economic sector. Learning in this context 
would occur in both formal anrj informal situations which 
rotivate %he learner by causing him to experience work 
Hirectly.''"' 

Th.ese statements imply tnat career education is intencied primar- 
ily for you^,i, mid-carr*er adults, and minority ;;roups„ Yoionner 



' ' Manpower ann VocQtlonal Kd u^ation Weekly ^ IV (May 1*"^'3), 
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children aopear to be excludedt However, the career education 
enphasea In Mlaslselppl and other states also Include younger 
children as a major target group for a comprehensive program of 
career education. A number of the proponents of the new concept of 
career eiiucatlon advocated the Infusion of learning activities 
related to careers throughout all levels of the existing educational 
system. Career education "...simply recognizes that our current 
poBt-lndustrlal occupational society finds relationships between 
education and business, Industry, and labor becoming closer and 
closer eacn year/* The major focus of career education Is to 
design and implement an educational program that will insure that 
each persoi. wnu leaves high school will be prepared for a career 
pursuit whether it involves direct employment or continuing education. 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at The Ohio 
State University proposed a plan which could accomplish this ^osl. 
This plan so\if^ht to restructure ourriculums at all crade levels 
arouni the followinf'; set of career development concepts: 

1. Self-awareness 

?. Educational awareness 

.% Career awareness 

^. Bioonomic awareness 
Dejlslon making 

^ . Ber.inning ocr^upatlonal competenf: ios 

-.1 

■wiiamber of Commerce of the Uniton States of Anerlca, Career 
Education an-i t>:e bi^sinessrrtan; A Han ibook of Action Suggestions 
fWaG:.in?^ton: C"'.a^ber of Commerce ox' the United States of An:erii-^a, 
1^7"^), p. 
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abilities, to undertake a study of careers and to participate in 

If 

career-related experiences." * 

In Mississippi^ the occupational orientation teacher serves as 

a coordinator of all program activities during the exploration stage 
of career education. Regular academic teachers and vocational 
teachers are called upon to cooperate in integrating career develop- 
ment activities into the existing curriculum. Occupational orienta- 
tion teachers give distinctive impetus to career exploration by 

directing students through a study of occupations clustered according 

in 

to the Anne Roe scherna. In this schema ^ all occupations are 
clusterexi into eight major categories. Each category is further 
classified into six levels. The eight major groups are known as 
''Interest Groups." Occupations are placed in the respective groups 
on the basis of the primary interest of persons engaged in these 
occupations. The eight groups are: (l) service, (2) business con- 
tact, (3) organization, (^0 technology', (5) outdoor, (6) science, 
(7) general cultural, and (S) arts and enter valnment. 

The six levels are based upon the responsibility, capacity, and 
skill requirements of the occupations. The major distinction between 
levels is fount: in tl:e decree of responsibility for decisions. 
Persons in some occupations require little decision-maklnp; responsibil- 
ity. The levels follow: level 1, professional and managerial 



h6 

Ken ^!orris, "Mississippi's Career Centered Curriculur^," 
!!lssis3ippi Personnel ani Guidance Association Newsletter , *^ol. Ill, 
No. 3 (May, r'72), p. 2. 

■■ 7 

Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations (New York: John Wiley 
anri Sons, Inc., 1 ; , pp. 1^* 3-1^2. 
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(in iepondeni responslbiliry ! ; level 2, proTesslonal and managerial; 
level se:ri-T:rofe&8lonQl anvi siuall business; level ^, skilled; 
level serni-Gkilled; and level 6, unskilled. 

In the :'.iS3i8Sippi occupa^-ional orientation program, students 
in tirades 7 and o:<piore oareers on a broad base. Students in 
i:rade narrow trieir rielvis of exploration r.o particular career 
clusters of their owr; interests. Simulaten work experiences whicli 
allow students to assess their work per I'orrnan ces, aptitudes, and 
interests are er.pr-.asir.cM]. The occupational orientation teacher 
arrang^:.^ for st.-.ionts lo uso siiops an^i laboratories re later; to 
different stuiies as natural cettin.:s for vork simulation. 

Tiie 'or^th i^rade student is prepareTi to select a career cluster 
that h.e wishes ro study in lepth. The occupational orientation 
teacher iniensifios r^ii^ance efforts to add -nore assurance that the 
sluden* will ake a vise sele:::.ion. The o.-n upational orientation 
*,eacher workc vii.h '-h-^ teachers of Enr.-'lish, .-la theinatics . scinnce, and 
social s*u:ies to help the stuien* relate Miese subjects to the career 
cluster. 

LIT?::iAT'n^5 :^SLA7?;:) to /K:<S0NAL, ICXl^ilHIrlNJK, ArT TRAINING VAI^ABLSS 

Tr.is se-^'^ion will :encribe in i-ioro detail the personal, experi- 
'.^nco, and trainin^: variables lnvestif;ate-: in tr.e study. The review 
S..OWS ';learly tV.e rieo'i for :^.ore res»;inrch in t-iis area. Ihert is a 
voi . oi I'a ;*.ual ^r/i :en :e about attitu::ec relate: to career education 

"/jrrir>, "':are'?r •Jenvorc/i '•.rri'.'ulu-.':/' \. " . 
* Ih i • 
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prO(.:rans and about the personal, experience, and training variables 
relatf^d to these attitudes. Although there have been several studies 
of atti^uies toward vocational education, it would be risky to 
generalize these results to career education. 

Type School District » Palmer ^ describes school districts as 
having certain characteristics which enable them to be set apart and 
studied as social entities. Schools have a definite population. They 
represent a compact network of social relationships and ha ye a culture 
that is definitely their own. Each district is affected by the people 
who (1) influen^'e tne nrevailin.:^ values of the comnunity, (2) set 
i^uidelines for the allocation of :naterial and other resources as well 
as what is to be included in the school curriculum, ( 3) place certain 
prestip;e ratin-s on certain educational prosrams, and (^) provide the 
econorni': enterprises in which students will enter after training, 

Ryans,''^ in a classical stujy of teacher attitudes, behaviors 
ancl oit.QT characteristics, found that teachers classified accordin^^, 
to S'^i'iool size sifrnif icantly differed in verbal understandlntj, atti- 
t'ines towarri other tea^-^hers, and eriOtioral stability. The pattern was 
rairl;; clear. Teachers in lar.-er schools (seventeen to fifty or nore 
tf*aci»ers' scor^j'! :;i.-hor in verbal -inders tandinf.;, aitituues towaroi otiier 
*rear:;ers, ani eriovional s^-abili*. In the classroo!i ^/nan teachers from 
r.riRll schools, 'i"'.^. '!innoGo*.a Teacher Atr.l*.:;']e Irvcnt.ory was usea to 

Charles i-:. ?al ior, "Atti* , iec 'i'ovar'i \ocational i'lri^cotion an i 
^he JoIlo''o Prenarator;/ ' irriculs-. in a riortiicast .'lississippi Trade 
Area b;, To :r Solect.e': -ro .ps'' fa 'iiesis for -.ho i>e?:ree ol' blaster ol' 
Ar-.s, : iGr5iS5i;ipl Svatr: w'niversi '.y , l'^'-;, pp. 

"/vans, '':.ara -teris:.icG of Tea^-r^ers, 
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/neasure teacher attitudes toward other teachers. Paper and pencil 
tests ^lesitTied and validated by Ryans were used to obtain scores on 
verbal understandinG and emotional stability in the claesroom, 

[<0r;er8 and Svennin^^ state that teachers fron small schools tend 

to be: 

...limited cosmonolities. They have usually been raised in 
a coT.r.unity similar to the one in which ttiey are teaching. 
Their contact with the larger world and with other teachers 
in other sr?:.ool systems is severely limited. The diffusion 
of new ed'.icational ideas that occur amon^^ school personnel 
in .irhan areas is thus more difficult for rural school staff. ^ 

No sirnificant research findings which impa^'ted on attitudes 
■oward career c^jjoation and school districts were reported in the 
li'.erature roviowoi. However, a report by !I-.jrray based upon site 
visits :.o occupational orientation programs in the three type school 
disr.ric-s in :'iS6issippi inuicated that occupational orientation 
veac.'.ers in county sciiools place a hi/:;her value on occupational orien- 
tation ^-han i,eaci.ers in :ranicipal separate schools. This is because 
stuientG .'ror. ocur)t,y sciiools i;ave been (ieprived of diversified occupa- 
tional orientation experiences. Students in municipal separate sciiools 
nlroa^iy /.now o:' :.-viny w, r/, opport-inities. It was rroncluded that 
t:u}y are not ac ea.rer to liscuss >:aroer plannin^^, an i work opportunities* 
Ad^:it,ionnlly , st ;(ierits in co-jnty schoolc do not liave ti;e benefit of 
:nn^•^^ nnC: •:ounGolin : services. Thus, oociPational orientation 

'Kvore' to V'ryrnrs an i Lynno Svonninr:, Ci.an^o in S:rall Schools 
(Las ':r icoG, Mew y.oxico: ciucational Rosources Inf'oi r.iation Center, 
:lr^arln(:ho';n^» on i^iral Jviijca -.ion and S-nall Schools, New iloxico State 
':nlvor3itv, 1 p. 12. 

'^'orris y.-rrny, ''A :.os'U-i • • ion of Ov:c ::.r\Monal Or ion^a^^ion !'ro- 
■Ta-.i.': In !!Lss isr in:^i oci.onis*' ■ ;n:)':blish*.Mi roivcrf. to t,::o /Icr^f^arc;. an i 
'.rrl':L- -'ni'., ".isslsGlr^pL G'a'o ' *ni. vers i • ;.■ , .'^l;.. 1 , }). 2. 
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tearhors in these ii8*.riciB have a inort dlsrincl role re^jardlnt; the 
r;*Ji anco and ro'^nselinc or stuients. 

Hace ot Teacners * Black adolescents. In contrast to white, "see 
their occupational future as virtually predetermined and as involving 
lirnlte'i and primarily undesirable possibilities/' Murray sugtjests 
that black teachers in occupational orientation programs see this as 
a factor to overcome. They realize that the black student must work 
hard to succeeo in a career. Therefore, both male and female black 
occupational orientation teftcherc perceive the program as a vehicle 
for teachin/;: black students how to pro^^ect themselves into the 
vocations] future. In general, this dedication will be reflected 
only if blac^'. students are in occupational orientation classes. 
Most of the black occupacional orientation teachers are teaching 
classes roncrised lar.'-ely of black students. 

Johnson observer that fever black occupational orientation 
^.eacr'iers exoress *.^'.e -is elves verbally ^ either orally or j^^ vritino) at 
in-service *eajher vorkshoDS. He sutjc^sted that this might be due to 
*/ne lack of satisfactory role -iOdels regarding career development and 
tne ieprivation of verbal skills 'Jurin^- their education in segret^ated 
s^jnnols. 

IiKleefi . t.iiO attittries of black educators rer^araint^ career 



E . . KircimT , V/hat i.o You V^ant To 7^ V/:.on lou Grow Up ? 
( 'Jnivtrrsit^, Park, r'eiinsylvania : Institute for the Study of Ci.ild 
LoveLop-nent , r'onnsyl"ania State University, l.'V3' , p. 1*' • 

'''''■Vurra^ , "Occ-ipationa] Orientation," p. 1. 

rJorbert .Johnson, "Sex ar/j Hace I'ifforences Amont: Occupational 
Ori^-ntation iOacr.fx*c in .llGsiGOippi" ( ^irr)*<hliG::o^i report to the :<(3:scarr'r. 
an: '''irr icil 1"; Unit, :-.isGissippi State University, -'ur.e 13, I '7V , j^. 1. 
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Ofiucation seen to be nositive only if there is some {'uarantee that 

black stD'^ent.s are e-ually served by education. The E^iucational 

Policy Information f^enter, the National Urban League, states: 

• ••as black an<! minority educators, we mist f.-uard at-ainst 
the danr:er of croatin;-: another /•ihetto in our oublic srliools 
••'here even now our children are subjected to denigrating 
labr>ls - ''special/' "trackea/' or "slow." 

I'onrf^ asserts that oroatin?^ a posit. ive irra(^e for career oduca- 

t.ion a-Mon^; hlarks will be i';*!*lo\ilt . 

On the one hand, I'or blacks, at least, while t};ey were bein^ 
channeled into senii-skilled and oth»er low-level .lobs by 
counselors • rer.^ardless of their abilities), thoy were beinc 
ienied entry into the trades and other af-prenticeship nro(;rans 
on the Dtrier^^^^ It seer.s rather obvious and the literature 
supports the observation that there will be attempts to 
trnc'r; :ninority t.:roupG and tht? poor into occupational educa- 
tion and the indoctrination will start in kindertjarten, • • • 
For thc'se reasons non-whites, at tziis /lunjtiure, do not 
consider career education a cood thiin(:, • • -^"^ 

iiesearch findint^s reporter by Larimore' indicatec! that race in 

si- ni "i'*nr« tl; rola*.-.-' to teacher attltunos. '.v.ito toachers are 
rnt-rnlly -.oro* of:itiv - ir: t::-^ir nttit.uciec i.owar : education tl:an blac-'. 
■oa^'hors. T: l,c rp.ort nto-i-.od fro-; several Gtudiec 'lealinL: with 
toar-hor at.titu.ios tovar : educational conce^^ptr; only inairoc^ly related 
•n '.•ar'^^f.-r ^•^i'jfatior) • 7 .''no rin-::in?;5 could h**- loa-ieri. sinc^- Lari:nore 
':i • liot r.\': \ cul* :ral Vias in insvr ir,en^ n u* ili/.eci in the studif^s. 



:v^'s':a * ional ioli In 'or -.a- ion ;or:!.or, "Tho '."rises of ."Career 
/:d:!';n- ion X: I^: , */ol. No. I S r/y.-r^r. L''*P-, :\ 

'.'i Ilia-: nt^v^ , ■ • ; ' "i r.is M-a t^i Ilo'^'d? an-l :*rn:5l»;^is in Ihe 
Inctallation nf ian^.^r K :-:':ntlon : ror'ra-'^s" -paper : res*»nted to 
Nati'-^r^aJ loni'erence -.-n iar or K i':cat.ion ['or ■ rotossors o-* E-iuc:aiional 
Ad -inintrMV ton, 'I':.^ Cjuio Sta-.o Mr:! vr^rn 1 , ':a;. I. -7^" , 

hari:\ore, " An' n u: .-.r. of ^^^a^^'iu^ Att.i^/jcir.s i . 
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inl:>^r hynoti\esi::ed tr.Qt race would bo a cltiniflcant factor in 
ihe attitudes of teaci.ers Ir a norLi;easl :;iGslsslM>i trade area^ he 
tJ'.eorizcMi t:;at this clii'i'ereLce would be cue to "structural disparity." 
Ti.is condition exists when blacks are liindered from rnovint: to equal 
emoloyrr^ont opportunities This obstacle causes the individual to lower 
his occupational -'ioal, ir tiie Kef;ro is an>c:ted by structural dispari- 
r.;/, then th^^y wo ;lci tc»nd to favor vocational eciucation norc than indivi- 
duals who aro not aTfecteii by structural disparity. As PaL-ner 
i:ypothesi7.ed , black -.oacliers rospon ied more favorably toward vocational 
e-'iucation *iian wnit.e teachers. Trie sa:nplt^ was r'o;nprised of 31 hifjh 

school teach':^r5. A se:':antic lif ferential t.vpe scale was used in 
' 1 

r:e stu . 

Sex. Uernar-t ' states t:*iat tr^e erivironnent in wnich worrven 
aevelon and learn Uffers fro:n. ti.at of men and t;:is makes males and 
:''\'rial*^s ca to.'.or Lcally ^iit'feren*.. Larinore em^r.asizos that in view 
of M.e occupational rji^o-y, \y:^s and urfal o>:;.xm: nations which applj 
to HtMnbers of ea:;:-- sex, this variable must be considered as a relevant 
:*av:*.or whorj^'vc-r attitufios are be-in^; inv-s tit',at.t-:d , 

S^'X ap'jearo to be a Gi.;ni fi .vont variablt^ in prei^ictin^: the 
■ :areer levelopment of :r.eii ar.d woi::rjn. A survey of 1, ' ^iiembcry of 



:'al!nf-r, "Attituio.s Towar.: Voostiorial lv;ucation/' p. II, 

l^'^ssnn "riernarfi , -lix^f^n nrvi th^:.; P^:bll-:' Jntor^^st; An Essay on 
i^ff'llc Poli-:y an ; • rotost , Ci.ioai^o: Aldinc-Athorton i'ublishin^; 
':'^r>:pany, I^ 'l-, p. l^:' . 



Larir?*.oro , "An* ^:'e:ionts oi; lea u.er Attitudes/' lu 
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r^.e class of 1 'VP r'ive? l>nns:. Ivania ':ollei:es found that the most 
si;::nif Icanu variable ini'luer,cinr. ocireer c;hoice in and out of college 
is the sex nV stuaen*.. V;o::)en are r;;orti restricted in career 
rant^e expectations. The;/ ieel t.;»ei nave less occupational inobility 
duo to fewer career opportunities and career alternatives. The most 
si,-;:niricQnt finviinr; of this study was tiiat women are less achievement 
orionus: toward a lartic.ilar career. 'i.':'/.*y tend to ci:oose careers in 
wi:ic;-; they can be less t:.an totall:; conirnitttM. 

'ly iral and Klein reco^^^ni-^^'* tr;at women rm'St make more career 
ad/'ustments ti*an men, in.rludint-: definite plannin^; for txie two roles 
of ho.TiemaKer and breadwinner, n serious attitude toward --ork, and 
care to keen work skilis -ip-to-date. Skilled counseling is an 
essent-ial part of t{.elr education. It helps women to enlar,;e their 
iiori/.ons rei';ar«:inf^ work capabilities ai; i -^of^ters ways to overcome 
h^rcil/.-^s en^O'int.f^reci by wo-*:er) •■•orkers. 

''ifrorervv^s betv-jeri '(-.o soxos of '/^aoV.ers were foiuu; in Hyans*^^^ 
"ionu-iert.al stud;, of ^-haracter isM c:s of a national sa;nple of 
s-:hool -.each-ers. Vo--.-^n v^.o tauf:-.'. in cocor.Mar.." schools tended to 
at/iain 5irni:'icant/iy r.i.'her s-.N-ires ' han iix^u on scales measuring/ stimu- 
latin.-: an^i l.-iar ;inative 'jlassroo"^ b^^';avior, attitudes toward studer.ts, 
" oermiGsiv^-^'* eaut?ationnl view:>oin*n, and verbal un ierstandin/-;. 
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Lb :ana* ' : ound liiat wo':^eij ent-eren: tiie leacnint'; profession with a 
••;ore :^avcral;le attii^^'ic *ovar:: ^ea-^.-nirif.^ ana ti/.j(.eni8 than men teachers, 
Usin^^ ine .".innesoi.Q Vea;:ner Ai,;.i*/.:cle Inventory, to collect, data, Lagana 
sturiied VY^ teaciiers who began their teaching careers during the 
scf.ool year li-c B-69 in western r^ennsylvania school aistricts. He 
also rounu tnat during the initial I'lve-xonth period in the classroon, 
the wonen i^ar?hors unvierwent a f;reater attitude change in an unfavor- 
able 'Ure«.'tion than .;i : r.i.e :nen tearhiers. In interviewing-: the women 
teaci;ers to learn viiy this happened, La^^ana observed that although 
borinninp- won.on teachers were optimistic about teachin^j, they tended 
to become disenchanted with the apathy expressed by 8tu{ients and were 
disi:c-:rat-ed witii tne instructional practices repaired to achieve a 
satisfactory learninf: on.iron-ient . 

.".virray in.ii^aten t:iat ^en ocou[)8^ior,ai orientation teacners in 
i'.ississl- L-.L a_::roar to ta>e a hroa-ier nf':^ro?i-jr. to toactdnt."; careers 
than wo::on tea?.".o:-c. :e s\.' -'>s:.g tj:a* thic -ay he 1 :e to -.no :act 
t.:.a*. t:.e vr-»»''or. ..a'.f- lookoi u;>on vorl'. as ar. "activit.y/' rather ti.an a 
•rave -ra^vor o: :;rea :vi?.r t iv. /.e;. t-.i:V-: :.-oro :o:'initely rc'/artinr 
'•arsMM's ar. . ar?-) vli.li:)* 'o A^rxi w;* all '.'vovrs., 

:^.%-e?'G '.nv v.-- ■ vioia L or iejK at.ion 

'»*;a :*."r£- . * Is \^ in :.ar- • ^' ' : ■ a t •.♦-.s*. o: toac»;.- 

:'3 .a -v : ■ ■ • ■!.'>-.'\'j^ n* nli;o ir. ;ira^e:i 

!v.:-ra., V;:: - a*. : •■>::a L ;r i -^r. :.a i r;:: , " L* 
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*.:.at ti.ls o;.aracterlstlc is an aJvanta^^e bew:a\;se it. ini'luences the 
aet;ree oV sincerity an^i irr^erest in stu^ients in a positive manner, 
Johnson *s observations of occirpational orientation teacners at in- 
service workshops indicate that woT,en teachers are more interested in 
stuaents, fnore ;:reative, and are ;nore open to new ideas. He suggests 
that tr;e cotnpetition between 'neri ana wonen at workshops r.ay account 
t'or tr.ese finiiini:s. 

A(.^e an - 'lea^'i.in?: Experience . 'Vlv} variables a^-e an('i teacnin^ ex- 
perience will be r^or.sl.'.erert roretrier since several of ti.e stu.iies 

revirrwe.' disousse-i tr»er-. in co'.nbinatinn, 
• » *. 

■<.;ans '"0 ;nu li: t.le doubt about the existence of sif^nificant 
:U:'rerences bor.ween '^eacr^ers co:nprisinr ci: I'erent a^e tj^o^^n^s with 
respecL to a n'iinbrjr oi* teacr.er ciiara.o teristics . T:;ese incluued 
natterns of attituaes, educational viewpoints, verbal understanding, 

an..i e:notional aci.iustt-ien:.. Ariont; * • dii'ffjreno F tests c:or:iputed wi'h 
tr.e ciat^a qv r.iire^i ;'ro-- t;.e nat.ional sa:.iple oT tear:;.ers, of the 
sets o:' jii'fe reneges be twee:: :nean scores wprt? x'oun^i to be significant 
at or beyon-i tr:e . .v level. ieiie rali;> , Gcor^fS of ol ^ier teachers (•>;) 
./■•■ars an-: aoove. sr.owe i this f-ro*;;; to be at a (iisaavanta(:e , cornparea 
to yo::n;:or teaj;:ers. ;^yans ;0'dri only sp«-.-.::/ia to as to w:.'.?Ci.tM* tnese 
ar'^^'j :lf f'-reTi-.^eG ^vfj 'iepfenierit on an-. e?s in t.r.e t.ea::;ei"'s 'naracter- 
ls*.i-'o no i/i ')r Gho .-'rovs 'jLicr an.: j*"? :'.' -.-g ".'cirt^ '.•:v;."r irTic**- : , r>r on 
?-:lV;r-nl inTl ;?:v^^^r? vr.ro :*;:: -.raini:!- . r:)*^ra--.i3 w;.!.;:. r^:':^'.?tea a ;:iven 
■^••r'-^ra* ion of ':/^rs. 
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:<.vans con(!lJde^i tha^. a(^e :nu8i> be taken Into account as a 

relevant Inriepon^ient variable w;,enever teacher oharacterlsilcG are 

cjonslderea. Ajditionallj , he I'orind trends with regard to the extent 

of teaciiln,-; experience siriilar to those noted wi.en teachers were 

classifiej ao.:ordint: to age, Tx^ere was a tendency for teachers with 

e;;tenciec"i experienL^es to score lower than less experienced teachers 

on rr.ost of the variables investi^^ated in the study. 

Similar trends are seen in researci) by Lat^ana,'"^ Welhelms, 
*/*, 'j*^ 

Charters, an.i Payne. • The attitudes of teachers do chanj^e w;;en 
thoy e;nbark upon the realistic worl:: of teaci;in,';:, T:.is is especially 
acute durinf.; the first year of teaching wi.en their attitudes toward 
students ann tejachintt chcnnc in a nr.'rative direction. 

Larir.ore ' reviewed seven research reports which investij.'ated 
*:he effect of a^e on teactier attit ides. Six of the seven reported 
si.rnif lean*, relationships. '.\os\ often, the older tf^achers exhibited 
r'-.oro posiM e attitudes toward the conceDts beln^ investi^^ate i . 



• "1 

* 'r^ 

'* La . -a na , Att.i* --c-s of jO;;iiKnini.; T^iar^hera . pp . f . 

d ro i . v;el:.ei\f5, ":;o:'or- t;.e bet-i2min{:," \ he Bulletin of th-- 
h-ational Ass:>:.*iation o:' £fV!onuary S'lhool Princinnls^ Vol. LII ''October, 

1 • •■; , L'.7. 

» J 

W. ■J:.art*^rp, .'r., "So'ie ■•a^ ts Aho;t ieanr.in:; Career,'* 

h-.i :cQtion A :-..inistr'a* Icn .'jaar^'-.rl'j , Vol. Ill :'S::rinr,, 1 ^'-r: , l - *;. 

f • 

Or:bor:i A. n yn*^; , ;r>a.-:.^^r Attlf. i^^s ant Ar-ri'.lon , " -'as:.in,:ton, 
: . '.: ^ntionQI Ivi .■•:-'^i\ion Association r'rintiz*^' S^Tvi'-yj, 1 ? , i 

L.nri:nnr'r, ' Ar*\'- ;ontr^ 'I'oa wcr At: 1* : i^s,'' ; . ■ 
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Llpplt, et Bl., report that yount^er and older teachers are 
more favorable tower i educational chan^x* The "between" group appear 
to be doin*: the least in regar^is to InnovationF. in their classrooms. 

Murray observed that the work ethic is leas important to 
younf^;er occupational orientation teachers in Mississippi, An older 
teacher recoKni7.es what a high school student must do to prepare for 
work or college • They tend to provide more resources than younger 
teachers and give more advice and information regarding career develop 
iTjent, The older teacher is more a "parent" to students than the 
younger teacher. The younger teacher tends to take a rival or 
competitive point of view Vi^th regard to students in the occupational 
orientation classes, and tend to have equal status with students. The 
older teacher doesn't want what the students want and is less competi- 
tive with the students, 

Murray's observations of occupational orientation teacners 
revealod also that the olMer anu experience^i teachers are :r;ore "educa- 
ted" to the noe ls o!" the students, the teac tier's role in providing the 
H'^eds, and the resourcf?s available to the teacher • New occupational 
orientation teacriers vr.o were apprer;ensive about their roles in lead- 
ing occ^^r)a^ional orientation sfirients in exploratory exoeriences Telt 
less -.rvreatenon by t.}.e ^ask aft.er several years of t.eaohinr exoeriencjc 

" ••/ 

'•^onalti Lir^pit, 21 ojL • > "Vr.e 'Ina-'f.er as Innovator, SrieKer, and 
Sr.aror of New ' rac*.i -^es F-erst^^ectlv-.-s On •■:d-;ca: iona l ('hanre , -yi. by 
^U^j: ar-i I. ::iller 'New York: An:^leion-(:^^n ;.wry-Crort.s\ 1 , XPg- 

• / .. 

••..rrn.v, "O.:o iO'^t.ional Orient.a tion/" :\ 



;:urray elaborates rurth^r t:;at a distinct difference in attitudes 
and interests is evident ainone teacners wiio are involved only part-time 
in an occupational orientation proeram. When teachers are involved 
lefis ti.an fifty percent in the pro^ran, they reeiard it as a "stepchild," 
Once the teachers reco^-^nize and accept the fact that the occupational 
orientation program is the "bread and butter'' subject, they bee'in to 
de'.otc nore ti:ne t.o lesson plans, acquirinc; outside resources, and 
co;:nselin,; stii;ient.s. i'.urray cir.es numerous instances where teachers 
bera^ne "better teac:»ers" when their roles shifted from part-tine to 
full-time in t.he occupational orientation prop, ram, 

Iloppock ' states ihai the teachers more crlosely identified with 
the occupa'oional orientation prof-rair. are tne ones who provide better 
occupational inforraation to students. Full-time teachers are more 
likely to be the experts on the major occupations than part-time 
teachers. lie insists t:*at understanding;!; th.c concepts of the occupation- 
al orientation pro^ran anci tht? teac.dn.: skills involved in makinb' it 
success :"^al arc related to the percentat-e of time aevoted to teachint: 
in t:;e prorra:-!, 

Tea-r/jr Trainin. . Koppock inciicates that the "best'' school 

r;o';rso5 in occupational orientation are ^au. ht by persons as well 

.rain^ i for ti:is .:ob as r/ie teao::ers of En;;lish, chemistry, math, and 

social s^-.irlies. 

• ..*'".'.e -.Inorarl; roursf^s in so:.ocl aV^or sci.ool 

havo Ion , . . :fy':ons*.ra:>0'-: -.he *''itility of trying; to 



.•ohert. '•o:::>o'^:-: , 0^'^- upa • lona l Infor . ja '.ion 'Kev/ yor>: .'•'/^tlrav- 
''ill :^on> '^o:.unn.,, 1 p; . I 
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♦.:et ;:oo-.i instr uction in oco ipal.lons Tro-': teachers 

wr.o ;:ave not been sreciricall:; r.ralne i Tor this v;ork/^" 

The literar.ure reviewed in connection wi;.h this study see:ns to 
support wi^e notion ii*at toaciier traininti influences ^jroup and inalviaual 
attitvuies, Teachers beco:rie :.iore closely identified with the philosophy 
and desirable teachini: beriBviors or an edi;cational prO(.^rain when they 
collaborate to annly.'c student neels and solvt^ problems related to 
ti'.ese r;ee(iG. A :.i.::: 'Cf^roe o'C hor.oi:^eneity './iti^in .-roups is found when 
there is int.erav.tion c:non^.: t:.erit *'It is throiH'h swch interpersonal 
con::.iuni.:a tion that f-reater r-o.-io^^eneity (at least in attitudes and 
beliefs) r^^sult over ^irr.e." 

Mann also states that an indiviaual* s attitu-ics are related 
to the [^roup ;:q whi-,:':. he belonr:s an-i wi:ose membership he values. 

In trying- to ex;-ilcin wny teacher trainin^^ orocraris influence 
"he educational "iewpoints or' ^ea;h':ers, La^ana theorizeo that they 
^*-'al:a*-c tl'.eir e:')ca*ional ai-^.s d^rin;; trainin;- and organize ano struc- 
' -ire t:;o.':. into an a? :er.ted systern. He su;^,^-ests also that the longer 
Juration of ti.ese ' ro.Ta s, t.te /.ore likely - i.at teaciior attitu.ies 
ar-.? id: 1 :e:\c.^:r, . 'h.,is t.. ^or; is s:::porwe. ir: r^3Searc;h rcs'.ilis l:y 



• > , p. 1 

'"^■;:v->ro tte 'Ac.y.rs an- he::.i rlnin, :it:^?-;ed ;\ese arch on !.'iftu - 

Gior. ' 'it..in .'■] ' i-^'ational Or 'ari::ations *Kasi. lianoir*', . !icr'.i; an : 
hh:hi :an S^ato h'ni /ercity , 1 • , 

■ -/oj.n ".arrA, a:: ii^y .:ia:i :V;:.avior . ;:ov Yor--:: .;:.arles S:;rib- 
Ln -nr^a , At ti • ''•f /.'i _,Lur,ip.' "hvo , 
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?>rl')sor; an^^ S*.^iner, ' Their fin/iinfjs follow: 

1. ': -*e -^ore : o-no -orrons t\\e social cnvironinent of ti.e inclivid- 
;al, • i.e ir-.ore in-ensely r.e hol.is opinions, attitudes and 
I'.^liors, and the more likely he will act on them. 
1 .e "lore personal connect ar*on{: members of a ;:roup, the more 
li'-soly t.r.o;; will a.-^ree on attituaes, opinions, and beliefs, 
3. T.ie inore salient or in;:ortant an issue is to a c^oup, the 
::;oro closely ius t:;e^.bers will a^^ree on their opinions, 
atti^.j(ies, and beliefs, 

^:\e: nore c?o::plex or anbij_."uo-Js or unpredictable the conse- 
-vjonccs of the opinion, attit,Me or bc?lief, the more people 
roly on rror.*? ties as a basis for decision, 

SI :'Al\Y 

A nort.ion o:7 t.r.e li:,oratMrn rc /iovc? ! or:"^loytv: subjects sotnevi.at 
rii ;'f'^rt?r.t Tro'. i- .osc employe-; in Miis st'yiy. l^owever, t^Iiey seem to 
offer e:-:*-.onsi;c o vi.ier;..::e to s-jyoorl tr*e Loilovin;: staternents, 

/.elai.ions:.it- m' Av.iv'ries ^o ^eaciln .;. 'Li.n at:^it•u■ies of teachers 
•a"-"' a 3i T.i i-^nn-.. eZ-'e-' ';r:on ':'/:ilr classroo*. :-;erf orri^ance ann tr.eir 
'en^r^^ !:) ^ea<.\.i.n: ' r-.v^C'Ssion. iuiov/l'-^-'iye of -.h.ese attitu'ies 
a:>p».-nr53 ' -on rih -p *.o 1*^ i-:: ro -^'i ■■r.'- '.io-is o:' ..ea •i.er selection an^i 
'•la ".v.oir , an: h-. 3e:'vos as n :»asis :'or i*i;:ro : *.oa'':::er M'ainin' 
r:* ■. .0':s ar: ' .rr i -la, 

^•jon ir-^- --r A'*l' 03. , *r:.oso6 of s*. ^^ivir.-: \f'ac;:;or 
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attitudes are to: (1- learn to better predict attitude development; 
(2) determine tie Interrelations of teacher attitudes and overt 
be::avior In teoci-lnr; (3) ^iescrlbe the aevelop:r.ent of attitudes 
d-.;rln:: ti.e process of ad.'ustlnf to teacldn^ situations; an.; (-0 to 
iscover Va^rtors relate;- to tiio developricnt of attitudes, anri Indicate 
:/::e nature oi' t:;e relationsliln Involve.! • 

::owe"'.r, i:.e researchier can only be effective In stUviylnfj 
".oac;'.ei a-.tir*.: ies v;..en :.e iias reliable an.-; valiu Instrurients . In 
'■:,e ^asv, resear-h on at tlt.'.:::es ;:as not been ::lc^.ly successful In 
nredictlnr; behaviors. In or-ier ^o achieve na/lr.un predlciv' . benefits 
fro.: a*util*:r:e -eas'jres. t.he resnondenuS must i'.ave had experience with 
the iss:e, ^nderstan'' tr.e Issue, and not be confused about Its meaning'; 
Tron day to lay, 

C'^roer Education Foundations . It appears there Is wide acreement 

N 

amon:3 educators on a set o: concepts related to career awareness, 
orientation, and preparation. If this is a valid assumption, It should 
be possible to develop an Instrument which can be used to accurately 
"ioasure the attitudes of occupational orientation teachers toward 
career eciucation. 

!^a::tors v::.lch Helate vo t-.ie Attitudes of Teac!-.ers . V/hen teacuers 
are vlossii'ied a-roor'ilnr to sc:.ool size, slf;nil'lcant ^differences on tiie 
Genres of at.tit'uies tovar ■ uea-:hors ani verbal in icrstaridin^j ?.ave been 
ioun:. 'loaciiers in lar ;er S'-hools tend to score iti^^hxer on luvontv'^^'ies 
'.v'.ic;-; --.eas JT'^ aM,it .'ios '^owarT: o^-.or '.oav::ers, /erbal 'in^icrs tan iinr, and 
^r^iO'Jonal svabili',;.' in r:lassron However, '.he literature is not 
so ''l-'ar on atti*. ^if^s '.'.at occ^.Da *ional orientation tea'::.ors .'*oln 
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toward career eciucat^ion, O-j^Mpa-.lcnal orientation teachers In county 
' soi.ool dls'.rlctj appear to regard career education as more valuable 

t.o Inelr s'/.i ients than teachers In :nunlclpal separate school districts • 

The paPu 11:^1 tatlons in the career development of black people 
In Isslsslppi Is a notlva'wlno factor for black teachers who teach 
black students In occupational orientation programs. 11 black 
stu^ients are enrolled In occupational orientation pro^'rarns coordinated 
by black ^eachers, then the black teachers will have positive 
attltuoes tovaru the co^lss of the protjrarn. 

?iie literature shows e..v;enslve supuort for Including sex as a 
variable wV.en neasurin^^ attitudes toward students, stimulating and 
li,;a::lnatlve classroor. bel:avlor, and verbal understanding. Women tend 
to attain significantly hichar scores in these areas than men. How- 
ever, there is evidence that the attitudes of female teachers change 
in a ne-^aM\e direorlon nore so than male teachers during the first 
an ? secon ; years of ser -ice. In regards to occupational orientation 
teac:;ers. :;:ale ^aci.ers tend be nore knowledt:eable about the career 
'ievelop-^ent. nee^is of svudents. 

A;:e, ^^xperience, an 1 "^raininc have been sno'^m zo be si.;:nlf icantly 
rolevoa to a ni::iber oi" i.e'j::er c:haraoteristics , inclu'iin/j teacher 
aiti-.udes. There is oonsidGrable research which shows th&t 
the attita.ies of tea':iiers change in a negative direction as a 
rns'il" o:" tea 'r.in:: nxr.eri'jr.cn . T^Ms is expcoiall;/ zt'jc uurinn the 
firs', year or ^wo o:' -eaj^.in.-:, T:.ere is 5or:e evlvienco tha^ tr.e older 
o :.:u .aMonal orion*.ation teao:.ers are ::iore ''od-icateci" *.o thi- noecis of 
v^)*/i''.r.r: a:-,'. \:yj V'^ o ;.'.'.*r ' c role in :?roviviin;' for t..oso needs. 
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The altitudes of the occupational orientation teachers likely 
change in a positive direction as a result of experience. Further, 
the occupational orientation teachers who are Involved full-tlrae In 
the procran have a better understanding of the program and devu«e a 
greater araount of their attention to ^iklnii tlie program successful, 

Tj.e literature provides support for the hypothesis that teacher 
tralnlnf; throuf^ii. college anrl university courses Influence group and 
individual attitudes. A strong basis for making such Inference Is 
that these courses bring teachers together and result In homogeneity 
within the f:roups in terms of attitudes and beliefs. The longer in 
duration these courses are, the more likely teacher attitudes will 
be influenced. 



CHAPTER III 



NETHODS AND PROCEDURES 

POPULATION 

This study consisted of the I96 teachers who devoted at least 
2" percent of their time to teachln{^ occupational orientation at 
grades 7-10 in .".ississippi public schools during the 1972-73 school 
year. There were 15o :nale and 36 female teachers. Of this group, 12'» 
were white ana J?, black. The teachers included in the study had met 
professional requirements for teaching occupational orientation and 
had their budgets approved by the State Director of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

INSTRUIENTATION 

The attitude scale is the most widely used method for measuring 
attitudes. It is constructed by assigning a numerical value to each 
of the alternatives used with each attitude statement. Therefore, the 
statements ar^ said to be scaled. 

Of the 'different types of attitude scales, the Likert scale is 
*.he nos . oom-^only used s':ale. As wilh all attitude scales, the 
ob.'ectlv"? of r.he Likert scale Is to assign individuals a numerical 
posiiiun alone a conT,in .;im whilch Indicates the valence of their attl- 
tutles toward an ob.lect. 

'■"^Krech, Individual in Socier.y , p, l + 'i, 

h6 
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The Likert-t>pe scale formed the first part of the data 
collection instrument used in this study. It was used to measure 
the attitudes of occupational orientation teachers toward career 
education (research questions 1-3) • The scale consisted of 35 
statements representing career education concepts or principles 
underlying the f^oals of the occupational orientation program. 

Kact statement was arranfjed on a favorable to unfavorable five- 
point scale as the following example shows: 



A student shoul'i 
i::ra iuate t'ro:n 
rAtr'^^ sch.ool wit,h 
a salable skill 
he can use on a 
/ob. 



strongly 
a^jree 


agree 


no 
opinion 


dls- 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 













A r.easure of "no opinion" means noncotntnittal in regard to the 
respondent's position toward the statement. A measure of noncommittal 
is ir-.Dortant to the prediction of attit'.ide. "No opinion" on a 
particular statement can originate in one of three ways: (1) by having 
a balances number of positive and negative experiences with the ob.ject 
in .riestion; (2) by having only neutral experiences; or (3) by having 
no recisteroo experience with the object. 

A second part of the instrument was used to quantify the predictor 
variables to be investl-rated in questions 1-5. There included ;«rsonal, 
ezperif!nco, and trainin/- variables, 

A ti;ird part of the instrument ronsiEi.e'i of six behavioral 
st.aternonts. ""rese sta ve-.ent.s were use-i to collcc data concornin^^ the 



• ■ohn : . ?];;varris an-"; 7:.o"-,as ".. Ostrom, " '.lor'ni Live Structure of 
!;'r..',ral Attl '.ud-vs ," .ToutTial of F'xpeririental Social l^sycholOf-y , Vol. VII, 
Ii'o, ■■ '3u-i"if':- , 1 , p. ^' . 
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extent to which teachinG behaviors considered important to implementing 
occupational orientation f.oals can be used to predict attitudes toward 
career education (research question 3'. These statements were also 
used to collect data concerninc differences between the frequency of 
reported teacr.injj behaviors according to sub-^^roups of occupational 
orientation teachers (research question '0. The behavioral statements 
were arrange.! much as the example which follows: 



Check the frequency in which 
each student was provided an 
opportunity to take occupa- 
tionally related fiela trips 
this school year. 



^^ever 



11-15 



16.2J 



More than 

20 



The behavioral statements were based upon a content analysis of 
the occupational orientation proe^rair, and the attitude scale. This 
analysis was conducted in conference with members of the State Voca- 
tional and Technical Education Division who have been closely associ- 
ated with occupational orientation and K-12 career education programs 
in ilississippi. Six statements viiich seemed to more nearly represent 
occupational orientation ,;oals were selected from among fifteen behav- 
ioral statements (generated by the (jroup. Also, the logic was to 
select important ber.avioral statements which mie;ht be correlated with 
the attitude scale, 

7;,e attitude scale usev"; in this study is a revision of a Likert- 
tyoe scale rieve loped in January, 1 T/'.'', by tl;o Institute for Educational 
revcloo:nen^ ' inder contract wit'n The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Kd-ication, ^'i^e Ohio State University, An affiliate of th.e 



Ti\e Institu*.^^) for r>.hicational Te ve.lopnent , A ttitudes Toward 
^'are^*r "'ViraMcn: A l-er^or- *.o The :enter for Vocational and Technical 



:•: ^-:a^iQ"n, The Ohio S'ato V^niversit., (Coluriibus : 
■ ional and Technical l-iaucation, I'T^:. 



The Center for Voca- 



in 

I'ducat.ional Testirit; Service oi' Princeton, New Jersey, the Institute was 
the exterr;Ql evaluator for trie Conprehensive Career Education Project 
conauctea at 'i;.e C-jnter. Ti.e purpose or tl.e instrument was to r^asure 
the extent to wr.icJi Viie Co-nprehensive Career Education Project affected 
the attituoies of the t:roups it touc'ned, inoludino the professional 
.•:rowt:. and r)errorr.;ance of staffs in the six local school systems 
coopers tine; in the project. 

The attitude scale was adir.inistereu to -,v)Ov teachers, principals, 
and other ofossional staff t.-iembers in the followint^ schools: 
{V. Pont.iQr, Michi.-ari; (P^ Packensack, Nev Jersey; (3) Atlanta, Georgia; 
( •) "esa, Ari:'ona; ('}) Jefferson County. Colorado; and (6) Los Anpeles, 
Califoinia. Cnrr.rut.ation of an item analysis by the researcher on a 
samole of the respondents resulted in an index of hor:io^:;ereity of .88. 
This Gorrelai.ion coeff icienr. j:ives a sum-iary st.ater-.ent, or an index, of 
the averar.e decree of rola •■ ionshin between s-^ores on iteras and the 
-.oral srore ou ■.■.■.o. at v.i-.u-:^? hn':ter:. . A -o Uf Kuder-Richardson 2.^ 
formula was use-. \o conp-;to tne in'iex. Ti'.is fornuila assu-ies that the. 
ite:r.s on the scale am :r;oasur;Ln,,: career education. 

•:e ro.-.rjuter i:.rOf ;ra:a use-: in perforniinr: the iter:; analysis also 
provi'io;-: ar; in^^ex of ..ow scores or. eo;;;. item corr':.-].ateu with the total 
score on ti;e Qttitri*? batter^. Tj-.is alloweci tl.o recenr^iier to identify 
items I'or '■••hi n ii-ierival val'jos n:-p(?ared -.o h-e inpfoperly assigned to 
the r,-alo. wns in:li-ste:; by a l:i;:h neyative ."orrelation between 

scorc-n on W-.c itr::, nn.: tr;e total ncoro on the batter^-. Additionally, 

.'f'nal : '.'o I :;rfif. , ■■ ■ ortra n ^rc^r't'-iiTiln. - :'or '.'..o Behaviora l 
S'- lorr ies (Vif'.-w {oy]\: , ' -iner.arr. ati'i V.'inston, 1 , ; 1" ~V'.l. 
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three 1 r,ems wore crorrelated less than .in with the total score. Items 
Tallin?: vitliin the above cate^^ories were either deleted or modified 
according to recomniendations provide^i by a panel which was selected to 
assist in injprovine-:; the reliability and validity of the scale for the 
present sturi;/. 

Seven persons with experience and expertise in developing career 
education prOf-^rarrjs in .Mississippi were selected to review the ori^^inal 
attiturie battery, A rrieetinc; was arranged with the panel to accomplish 
the followinr: tasKs: 

1. To .ieter^ino if the attitude staternents corresponded with 
the Koals infierlyinK the occupational orientation prot^ram 
in Mississippi , 

P, To determine If the statements were so worded that the re- 
action of sono res non-Tents would be more toward one end of 

attit:i:io continuu:?! anu others nore in the middle or 
^owaru tr.o ot.!;or en-i of rc-ntinuum. 
1, To determine if thn statements were expressions of desired 
ntt.it\'Mos as oriDose-: *o statements o:' fa'tt, 
' Assirin a po55iviVf=^ or n-*?^:ativo value t.o nao ; attitude state- 

'■'.nn.^ of ' sur'-'eBtlonn r;rovi^!e»: in t.r.is :r.-oet in^- were in^orpora- 
in*o ti.e re'Msr-i a'tl* sonl.^-. So:v? o"** » :'.r: statjvnents were 
rowor : u'r.'i r-^ar rnr.:''.^-: 'o m: : jari';' or sww^^ '-'r^'. to the o-.-aLe. 
oir/':rhi r> '.'i tor.(r:tr> wor'"' It:.;iri0 * i •:n:-ir^ht cly :a*:.se :.:.o.y -ii ; not meet 
niv.*. or •■■or- \u^> ;/rerj r ^ 1 : -t i ' --r Ifi . ',r v;"!*-.- .m.* tn te::.on tG . 

A ''y.\. ot t;." r-'iTii." -j'-'/c t Lonnai r^.* is ;:reijvr:t«; : i:. * r.e Api.'-;.v;i/:, 
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DATA COLLECTION 

A list of occupational orientation teachers was a::qulred from 
the State sup.-?rvisor of occupational orientation profjrar.s in Missis- 
siripi schools. The data necessary for the conduct of the stu.ly was 
collectet] by one instrument. The researcher mailed it directly to 
each of the 1 'r teachers anoearing on the list. An attempt was made 
*.o "!lniT.i'/e the threats of the validity of the findin-s by: (1) select- 
in;: tl:c entire population for the study. (2) obtaininr, a r.Ii^ti rate of 
returns fro- the teachers, an.i (3' obtaining: candid respor;!. o from the 
participants. A letter a : company in{-: the instrument contained .,iie 
lollnwint; information: 

An ir.portant survey is being conducted to find out nov 
occupational orientation teachers in ."lississippi feoi 
about certain issues in career education. The inf >>*meM.on 
obtalnt.Mj rro:n this survey will be used to plan future 
prot-rams of occ pational orientation; therefore, you are 
askea to l.elp. 

All yo'; need to do is folluw the uirections in the 
enclosed lucstionnaire and provide ti.e information 
aske<i for. Your name will not be identified with ftv: 
inrormation yoi provide, so please be i.onect in your 
response to each question, 

l.'iO Instrurr.ent was also acoorr.pnniod by a colf-nHrensod, s'wamp'-.--j 
•rr.-^lo.ne ''or ,'.roini t rof.irn of co-riploted instru: .f;rits . AH instruments 
vere •::nilf;.i tii*? so mo na.', 

Instr:i-'Monr> ;'or •o-,::lf>',inj^ tr.o Inctrur-ont anpearod at nppro: ri- 
a"- :.oin's In thi^ Inr, • :• .i-^-nt , as vf?ll ns in \.':.f- ar'-.-o-jmnyin:' letter. 
?>rs'.nn'\'=!r,'..r, '..''jrf no' r^-ruro'; -n i<i<?nM;"y ^iiomsolv-'g by nnrj: , A oodlnr 
r;..sto ■ vos \S'? 'o i.>?n •.! r'?s:.on.;e;ntr. nn \ .'ionr'-:spon';'-'ntr, by n^-bor, 
rn' • 'vr '..-.nn h.. nn-io. 
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One hundred and eight:,-flve or ih percent of the teacheri 
rontaoteri returned the instrument. Ei(.^ht subjects' responses were 
.•iis:;ar«ied because of inco::i?lete data. 

STATIS'IIw'AL ■.:Ou£lS 

\:.e luoGtions franid in this stu.'.y are rr.ultl-dimenaional because 
of tr.c several variables wj.ich apparently ':r.derlie teacher attitudes 
ar.'.": behaviors. T-.e data analyses involved the use of a combination 
of continuous predictor variables and mutually exclusive categorical 
data. A^iitionally, the attitude reasureraents taken In this study 
were conceived to be linear continuuns. The multiple linear regres- 
sion analysis aooeareri to be a lot^ioal approach to attackinc data of 
this nature. The linear regression approach was flexible in that It 
nandle^ the lar^re nuTiber of variables under consideration. 

The data for research Tuestions 1-3 were analyzed with Progran 
Li:,TJ\?. As S'lf^restod by Kelly, et_ al. , ' the first test made was to 
ieterrine whether knowledge of all the predictor variables {a^e, race, 
years tearhin,- oo'.-upa- ional orientation, etc.) produced an that was 
si;;ni:icantl.. ■ifferent fro-, zero. The lo^:ic is that if the knowlt-dge 
of all the inforT.ation coni^ainod in the questions ioes not prove to be 
si.jni: icar.tly -lifferent fror.i no in:or7.ation in predictini3 attitudes, 
t'-.en no nin-le preciiction variable will bo si(.-nlf leant. This r.odel 
was constructed so tr.at a sin.'le analysis would (I) test the collective 
■■f -.G of a/e, ra-.-r?, ;,'?ar3 tearhin,: oc^jupational orientation, etc, on 

""'' rani-ic .<oll,. , al,, :\psearc:. i ^slijn in the Behavioral 
3--ri>n:"-^n, itul'.inle He. :resslon Approach '^'Jarbon-iale , Illinois: Sou the r n 
Tllinoic ■■nivorsiv.. Pr^ics, I'.'' ], p. , 
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attitude scores (research question 1); and (2) test the specified 
combined interaction effects of race and sex, etc, on attitude scores 
(research question 2). The purpose for testing for interactions was 
to derermine if the effects of the predictor variables on attitude 
Scores were trie same across all "levels" of the predictor. It was 
assuned vhat if the nultiple regression analysis showed significant 
re la t. ions h in of the predictor variables collectively to attitude 
scores, the resear:'her i:ould not make a global statement to this 
effect until it was known whether these variables interacted, Know- 
lecit^e of the interaction aide i in a full description of the data by 
conparinK the results across :r.ore than one level of the variable. 

Th*- .1 t.iodel for the nultiple recression procedure was 
expressed as = Aq U + A, X, + Xp , , . + A X + E , Y was 
the predicted variable, attitude scores in this case. A's were the 
least s luare wei;:t.ts. II was the unit vector (a constant) whicii 
allowe-i for cor.p :tation of the ratios; X's were the predictor 
variables; and E was the error variable, 

The restric'ted :noiel which contained no information was ex- 
pre£5sec] as Y = Aq U + H.,. was the predicted variable; was 
t.he 'inl*. ','/■"• t.nr; was ti.e error variable; and Aq was the least 
s-Lar*^ yoif.rt.t,. This :nodel yielded an of '/.ero. 

'i/.e rost,rir:-.e i .-.O'iels wsed to nrodlr:, rro:ii £,o:ne inforr.atlon were 
s'..af.od an thn '.'-ill ■ O'lel. excen', ti-.e :/redic:',or variable t.hat the 
reS'^ar--:.-'r wis-.-Mi to -jx-l-ia; did not apf/)ar In '.r.n ;';odel. 
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In £;i.:'.ary, ^.-.is !roc?o>iurc siiovs the relationship of the combined 
personal, cxrerlenee, anii trainine: variables and 8el--ct lnteraf?tion8 of 
r.-.esc variablr^s to atti'.uae scores b- jieneratln^ a multiple refc-reflsion 
(roe:Tlcrl'?nt R' , an F ratio, anJ tne probability level for the predic- 
tors. It yi'>l pd t.he sane tynr in'V/.v:e ' icn as analysis of variance. 
I^. enablr?;: the researcher t.o sttidy continuous and non-continuous 
•.ariablps, r.ow r.uc'r\ variation was ri<,;e to eacii of these variables, 
vrif''.::pr * h.e - ariaMes were Bi(:ni:'loant in nrer lctlnf.- attitudes, am 
v;r.a* per-en*. ot' '..he varla-ion was a^count^Mj for In th.e prediction 
v.^n 'he ariaMes vero '■onsi :ere.j ^-olle^ai .el:/ and independently. 

7:.e f'-ill an;: res•ric^e.i -noiels -jeSviribe i abo-.e were also uae.i 
•.o ans./er reaenr ••. • .esMon 3. T;.e full :,odel used teaching behaviors 
as ,re'lio'.ors. No interartions were a.jcounted for in this model. 

Sln<?e - .ost of t;;e data ; or answer Int; research question •'• were 
"ato.;ori'.;nl, tr.e cM si inre test was used to co:npare fre^.iency 
dir. -.rihutions o!" swb.'e-t responses oii the teacriin^: behaviors being 
in vestl,;ate.i. 'ii.e sj ;are tecimi.jue has t.-.e advantage tnat no 
ass':::iotion need be r.nade re,-'ariinK t:.e specific characteristics of the 
•.!is;.rib-«* ion .n ;er stun;,. ";.e na:/.ire of th.e :ia*,a in research question 

ro-i'iirfr; t;:at contin,-eri".,- •.ables oe se'.. .p to c;;ecr; Si^ainst ttie 
; rohn:-i;.i 'y ^.•at thrjr-^ w.-^rn sir:ni: it,:an'. :i i rruren'-os in teacr.in,, 
n'^ .".n viors by arin .s groups o;' ..ersonal variables. 



1 

'"ift )V.'f' A. '-'e!', Svin, C ;.a .is : 1 - 'il Anal. .sis in ■• s.- c:.oIo;-;y nnv. 
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As But:ge8ted by Dixon , the BMD 0 >D procram for cross tabula- 
tion with ihe variables stackinc was used to obtain the chi square 
values • 

SCORING OF ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 

It is necessary to Know whether an attitude statement is presented 
in a positive jr nejjative manner before a score for each item can be 
interpreted. This information is available from the survey instrument 
presented in the Appendix, 

Persons who stron^jl;, agreed with a positive statement received a 
score of 5. Those who strongly disagreea with the statement received a 
score of 1, Negative statements were scored in a reversed order. 
Persons who strongly ai;reed with a negative statement received a score 
of 1, Those who strongly disagreed with a negative statement received 
a score of 5. Therefore, individuals who strongly disagreed on 
negative statements held high positive attitudes toward career educa- 
tion/occupational orientation. 



Anr,elos : 



J. Dixon, ed 
University o:" 
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■::hapter IV 

RESULTS 

PUhi'OSE 

The pri-'.ar^ ivirposc of this research was to identify and 
■iescribe the attitu ies ^ °16 by occupational orientation teachers 
towarc career education and to examine the relationship of these 
attitudes to personal, training, experience, and teaching behavior 
variables. Aciditionally, the stu-j> included an investigation of 
differences in the I'requency of teaching behaviors when these 
behaviors were associated with classes of personal, experience, and 
training variables. 

AXALYSIS OF DA'^A 

Internal Consistency of Attitude Scale . Prior to the statis- 
t.l>;al analyses of the attitude snores, an item analysis was performed 
fro-r. -.he responses on t r.e attlr/.jrie scale. The item analysis is 
presented in Table 1. Each item was arranged on a 1-=? point 
oon'.inuum. Tnore were 3p items in the battery. The possible 
nean antitu-ie score ranf^e for each individual was 3"? to 175. 

Z'.f" i-.iv- analysis nrovitie'i a -nean score .-'or each ite^., -.he 
s-an-iar^; ieviation r'or eB;:. itnr., r.he correlation coefficient for 
ea--:. i*.er% an i a .-.'■.der i-.ici-.ardson .•' reliability coefficient. V'ith 
e/ceiitlons of three items [2 , 2'., and 35), mean iten; scores were well 
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TABLE I 

ITEM ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE SCALE 



Item Mean Standard Deviation Correlation Coefficient 



1 


4.55 


.54 


.38 


2 


3.14 


1.23 


.24 


3 


4.28 


.76 


.39 


4 


4.21 


.76 


.24 


5 


3.54 


.95 


.47 


6 


4.34 


.74 


.33 


7 
1 


J • D/ 


.95 


.47 


8 


3.90 


.84 


.38 


9 


4.34 


.56 


.36 


10 


4.21 


.70 


.49 


11 


4.04 


.66 


.32 


12 


3.68 


.94 


.27 


13 


3.28 


1.43 


.34 


14 


3.91 


.91 


.24 


15 


3.76 


1 .02 


.51 


16 


3.47 


L.2I 


.34 


17 


4.24 


.83 


.46 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Item Mean Standard Deviation Correlation Coefficient 



18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3i 

:i2 

33 

34 

35 



4.02 
3.71 
2.89 
3.95 
3.66 
4.14 
3.84 
2.39 
3.56 
3 . /o 
3.47 
3.63 
3.9a 

3.5] 
3.25 
4.10 
3.86 
2.76 



.81 
.79 

1.21 
.83 
.88 
.68 
.88 

1.06 

1. 00 
.87 

1.09 
.89 
.7» 
.93 

L.J J 
.90 
. 64 

J . lb 



.39 

.33 

.19 

.30 

.30 

.33 

.38 

.11 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.39 

.49 

.24 

.22 

.38 

.33 

.14 
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above 3.00 on a possible five-point scale. A score of 1,00 indicated 
a lev nef^ative attitude toward the item, and a score of 5,00 indicated 
a hi{?h positive attitude toward the item. It was concluded that the 
occupational orientation teachers held a positive attitude toward most 
of the attitude statements included in the stucy. 

The correlation coefficients for each item were above .20 except 
for items 20, 2^, and 3:^. The coefficients indicate the degree to which 
're vario is items on * r:p attitude scale were positively correlated 
witi: •■'o 'otal sco-e on ihe battery of items. In essence, each 
roerfirient in-^if-a-rJ the discrimination power of a particular item 
a-on,- occupational orientation teachers. Items with indices of +.^0 
or hi-her were noo-: items; items with indices of ,20 or higher contri- 
buted to d is crimination but probably could iiave been improved; items 
with lower in. ices ;irobably contrib.-..ed little to discrimination. 

•.'r.e :<uder-;:ic;.ar(ison 2:.- reliability coefficient was .72. This 
.•co:':'i ;ient is n G';:',rr.ary index of t:.e averaf^e de/:reo of relationsi-.ip 
bcitween s<:ores on individual attitude items and the total score on 
t..e t<=!5'.. It iniicate; tne proporr.lon of variance t;;at was due to 
varion.'."? ir. trur: Sf.oros on; t;.e proport.ion that was due to meosure- 
"cn--. «rror. 'I'l.us, 'r fir; be state : that pfjrcent of vhe variability 
in ob".Qin«') n'tit;:r scores vas d-.jo to dl:"forenoes ir. ti.o :r':c scores 
\ only " -.v;:- :>t.\ .ibs ; ;o n errors of r.fasurecien--, 

' •■q:. '.'•.[• . :'! Z 3, "r:r\r. n T, •„ i • ■ i io s-;ores wnro jso i in 
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'/-ar\ a'*l' ::^^ s -or^'S rreS'T-.o^^ in '..e ''ollowiri.' tables wer^ 



scores are best estlnat.es of the irue nean. Mean attitude scores 
were obtained by summing the ratings from the respondents on each 
attitude Item. A higher mean score was indicative of a more 
positive attitude. The mean score range was 103-154. 

"'able ? shows the (jroup attltu<^e scores and distributions 
of o'cupational orientation teachers b^ type sci-.ool district, raoo, 
ard .yeari. e.y-.Kirlence teaching occupational orientation. The best 
esti-iaro for the ncan score -'ns 1-.3. . viti. a standaril error ol" 
The Gtan lari-' error or estimate (^-.'l' co^ld bc» used to set Units 
arojn". attit';de score estimates. 

7;.»?ro was little Hference between the attitude scores of 
teachers er.rloyp'. b; co';nt.v mits (132. Y; and consolidated districts 
''132.3""'. liowever. '..he nean score estimate for teachers from municipal 
separate districts vas hi;:her ^13Sl";' -Kan the scores of teachers 
fro:n co:nt.v .nits and .lonsolidate;; districts. 

White occupational orients-. ion *eac:.-;rs ha i a hl.;^her '13'. .n?) 
.ear; atti s-:oro t;.an blac/. tf^a -hers 132.1'''). This fln ;lnt; is 
so:;iow..at s :r:;risir.r slr.ce t;;e li*oraf.ure indlcate-i that blacK educa- 
torr. in ;:ississip;.;l I'eel tnat caret r education can advance the cause 
or equal ri».^^ts anci ooportunlties. Apparently, black teachers ha.j 
some dli'ficulty in equating career education with the aspirations 
an: neeis o!" black st-i:ents. 

'-•n yenrn o^" <)x:;or ienr^o was in'-li:de(:: as a variable, first year 
o-o;:'.n'.i-';ral criontai.ior. tenc.-.err. .-.a. u lovf>r :.-.oan s-ore (li"'-. . ■ ti.an 
r.v'.'on ' y^ar '.'"•n--; ore 'l --. 'P. . Lover -r-nr scores wire obser ;o ; : or 
.""irL^'. , '^nr -rrA ■■ r^rr, -Vo • r •• ool .I.s-ri-'r. : or hln..> nn 
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vhlte reac'herst The -lean score for teachers with three years experi- 
ence ^.enchin/ o^:c'jt)atlonal orientation was lower (133.19) than the 
score for r.eachers with two years experience {127.^2). This pattern 
was observe: for teachers whether they were classified by type school 
district or race* One exception was second and third year teachers 
fro:n consoliciated districts whose mean scores were l?9t^2 and 139. 6^+ 
respectively. Generally, exMerience was positively related to high 
attitude scores. The attitudes associated with years of experience 
tencied to decline soir-ewhat after two years of experience, particularly 
wit:; retjar.i to toaci.ers from county units and consolidated districts. 
This could :nean than new prot^rams received a greater amount of 
supervision than the established programs. 

Table 3 shows the mean attitude scores and the distribution 
of occupational orientation teachers by type school district, race, 
sex, and semester hours of credit received in vocatioiial guidance 
courses, V.T^en all teachers were included, the mean score of teachers 
with '^-^ serr.estr3r hours of cre^Ut. in vocational {guidance courses was 
lower il3-.^'*- than :.he score for teachers with 7-12 semester hours of 
'^ro'Uv 'V'WY^). The r.ean s>;ore for teachers with 13 semester hours 
of --reii' or '.-lore was lover (13"^. '"'^ than t.hose with 7-12 semester 
r.o.irs or* /re^li-. (I3/.3' huL slightly hit-lier than the score of 
^oacnors wi-h onl;; sonesl-or 'r-.o^^rs of -rodit. A cinilar pattern 
of' s^roros was obs^'^r vo i ror \^Q')\:ers when *.::ey were 'classified accori- 
inr to ^y:.^> s-;:.ool -lis'ri'.'^, ra.:e, an-; st^x. These finoinf;,s are similar 
to ^:.oso •oncornin;; tea .:;;in.: o/pori^.^nce , 'iho attit:i:ies associated with 
•.rainin?: also :ocIini^ : a•'^er so-io ^'.n-wsn work :.aci been complete^:. 
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Table 3 also shows a hlRher mean score for female occupational 
orientation teachers (135..'B) than the score for male teachers (130.81), 
Female teachers appeared to be more perceptive of student needs, at 
least in terns o*' career education/occupational orientation. 

Table 'i shows the rnean attitude scores and the distribution of 
occupational orientation teachers by type sr^hool district, race, sex, 
and tine uevo'..eT to t.eachin^- occupational orientation. The mean 
attitude score for oart-Li-.e occupational orientation teachers was 
lower '131.-1^ t:-an the score for f;ill-t,ine '.eachers (13';. 2'^). This 
:-.t?l': '.r'.ie for ea.-i. ,.r^.;p -.ariable, pxcep-. t:-.e score for full- tine 
teachers fro-. "::nl"ipal separate ;is-.ric-.s '..'as sli;:hr.ly lower (13'*. )H) 
ti-.an the score of part-ti-ne 'veaciiers from municipal separate .iistricts 
(133.3-;). 

Analysis of l a ta gcr-erning Research :;ue3tions 1 and 2 . The first 
".uostions poseij by the researci'.or were: 

1. V.ov si(.:niricant were the follovin?-: variables in pre iicting 
tr;e attitudes hold b;,^ ocrupationnl orientation teachers 
■•-ovar-.i -jareer eai'.cationV 

1. Type of sci.ool uistric!, in w.-.ic':. teachers worked 

b. MO'-^e of tencr.ers 
Se:-: o!" •.ea-^j-ers 
. fu;e 

o. li.:r.r,nr o'' ..>-'ars •,ea ; .inf' orruptit.ional orientation 

non-e-!';-nMonnl o-'yi'-avionaL e:<perien':e of teachers 
:. -io .rs of Te'ii-. framed by loachers in vocai-lonal f^^iciance 
"O'lrses 
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: • A louni o;' ti:ne devoted to teachin^^ occupational 
orientation 

: ow si ^niricant -/ere the follovin;; interactions of 
variables in :^rjair:tinr: attitudes held by occupational 
ori^»n^ation veac^;er8 towar:i career e>1ucation7 
a. '1 r>r» school :l8trirt anH number n*" years of experience 

Ir voa.— .in- occ -^a • j onal orien*a*ion 
i.-. .'e s ''.ool Is'rl-' avA o ivs oT creciit received in 
oca* ional /.i ance 
.-e school disr.rict an.: ano-int of tine jevoted to 

*eac;:in,; occ ,.:a: ional orienta*vion 

\ace and sex 

e. Ha::e an.- nuT/cer of years eX:/crience in teaching 

occuva ional orientation 
r, iia::e an i ho^rs o-" ^-recit earned by teachers in voca- 
ional .••.;i :ancc 

;<a:je and ar.o mt of time devoted to teaching occupational 
oriental ion 

h. Sex and r.o .rs c:' ore receive; in vocational i/ui iance 

i. Sex an'. ,,earG o:' e/r.erience teacr.inp; occi^pational 
orienva Mor. 

Sex an: a:io ::it of ^'\e n\.n . to t,eac:iinr; oc-jupational 

i'"-^r \r: * ion 

1. nx, . r; .■■f.n:- o: ^^^ars ^^^a -hin,- ocNiupational orientation 



n. Age and amount of time devoted to teaching occupational 
orientation 

The data for these questions were analyzed by the multiple 
linear regression technique. The first test was to determine whether 
knowledge of all tr.e variables specified in the questions significantly 

increased the predictability of mean attitude scores. This was 

2 

discerned wnen R was signif icantly different from zero. The data 
analysis r.ociel was constructed so that a single analysis would (1) 
test the collective eftects of age, race, sex, etc., on mean attitude 
scores (research Tuestion 1); and -2) test the l*:teraction effects of 
race and sex, sex and a^e, etc., on attitude scores (research question 

The IokIc was i-hai if knowledge of all the information contained 
in the ouestions dii nor. prove to be significantly different from no 
information ' zero^ in -jreriictinf^ attitudes, then no single variable 
wc>;lri ai'i in preni-^-int attiiudes. The nersonal, experience, and 
training variables were ir.port.ant. to the extent that they made unique 
•oniributions t,o at.tit. /les. 

An ( was i roTuce-.i by coniparintT the :"ull linear model 
with a rest.ri'.-ted :r.oael w:.ic:. con'.ained no information. Twenty-three 
Txjrcer.t of ihe variance in a*Ait.iue s-jores was explained by knowledge 
of ;iro'ip rr^embersl- v; ac'-orfiinr to personal, experience, and traininf; 
variables. As inaicatea by tr.e uata in Table no :.iore man a chance 
amo'inL of tiie total .•arianco v.-as accounted :or. Tne attituoes of 
t.he various '.f?aoher rro;r;s invesMf^Qif?'.! were not si(^ni-"icantly differ- 
ent.. Another way to oxr'lain this ir.l'eren;;e is that -.he probability 
of •■n-:o int^rin.-, a s l<:nii'icari re-;Mction of Qccowntec; for variance was 



greater than five times in one-hundred when teachera were claaaified 
accord inc to rersonal, experience, and training variable!, 

TABLE 5 

RELATIONSHIi- OF PERSONAL, EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING VARIABLES, AND 
THEIR INIERACTIONB, TO MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 
C-IULTirLE "DIGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR QUESTIONS 1 AND 2) 



Teat 


R^ 








FjII Reduced 


F 


P 


F-;ll ::oael ( full 
in:or:::ar-ion 
atjainst no 
information' 


.230 .:.oc 


1.29 


.15^* 


*::ox. sif:nificant a* 


■• . .■ level 







Following trie lor:ic of the multiple linear regression program, 
no further tests were necessary for questions 1 and 2 because know- 
lenf.e of full infornation dia not prove to be significantly different 
fro.T) zero. However, for reference purposes, a least squares analysis 
of variance was performed to obtain F values for each of the variables 
included in the linear re^'ression -nodal. The F values arc presented 
In Table 6. As expected, none of the values were significant. 

TY.o. r^'sults shown in Table ^' inriicate that the attitudes of 
ocoui-ational orientation teac.ers toward career education were 
■.onsiG'.fintiy r osiiive a toss the various :.io :es of classification. 



r>5 



TABti: 6 



f€AN SQUARES AND F RATIOS OF PER80RAL, EXPERIENCE AND TRAINIKO 
VARIABLES, AND THEIR INTERACTIONS, TO MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 
'I£AST-SQUARES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR QUESTIOW I AND 2) 



Source 



df 



Mean Squares 



Type District 


2 


23.21 


.224 


Not Slsnli 




1 


39.95 


.385 


• f 


ft 




1 


206.05 


1.987 


II 


1 1 

V V 


Age 


J 


lo9. 39 


1.634 


f g 

V f 


II 


Years experience 


/. 

H 


71. 65 


.691 


M 


II 


Non-educational 


1 


13.45 


.130 


II 


II 


experience 












Hours credit 


2 


91.15 


.879 


II 


II 


Time Devoted to 












Teaching 


1 


121.66 


1. 173 


II 


II 


Type District x 












Years Experience 


3 


33.99 


.328 


II 


II 


Type District x 












Hours Credit 


4 


68.24 


.658 


II 


II 


Type District x 












i ime uevo ted to 












Teaching 


2 


67.17 


.648 


II 


II 


Race x sex 


1 


95.37 


.920 


II 


1 1 


Kace X years 












experience 


4 


20.01 


.193 


II 


II 


Race X hours 












credit 


2 


18.46 


.178 


II 


II 


Race X time 












devoted to teach- 












ing 


1 


43.46 


.419 


II 


II 


Sex X age 


3 


36.44 


.351 


II 


II 


Sex X hours credit 


2 


27.02 


.261 


M 


II 


Sex X tira^ devoted 












to teaching 


i 


90.98 


.887 


M 


II 


Age X years expe- 












rience teaching 


12 


103.03 


.978 


M 


It 


Age X percentage 












of time '''ievotod 












to teaching 


3 


29. 15 


.277 


It 


tl 
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No slntiile croup of teachers had a unique :onception of career education. 
Membership In one croMp did not reflect an average attitude score which 
'-as significantly higher than rnembershlp in other groups. 

3eta weif-rhts for the predictor variables were coT,puted for the 
r^.o-iel. Ti.ese weights are a function of the correlations between the 
preMicrors. The beta weif^hts are uartial regression coefficients of 
•he artit'i'^e s-iores on the nredictor .ariables. Tiie mean attitude 
S-':oros am vhe be'..a vei^:hter. :ean8 of the predictor variables were 
•.;tili,:pa to ro-:p-ite a constant Tor the raw beta weigr.ts. This is 
knovr. as the * intercept/* 

Stan .araized betas were also co:::p.;ted for each of the predictor 
.ariables. Standard errors then were co:;;p ;te.; for each of the beta 
wei.jr.ts. li.e ac:c..racy with wi.ich it was .ossible to preaict attitude 
s-^v-^res -.sin;; t;.e re.-ression eq-.ation was aetermined by the standarc 
error. An estirriStu o:' vas t:.en .lerived froin the results of these 
jOHi: stations . 

Analysis of 'Jata Concerning Hosearch Question 3 , The third 
r^estion :;osf;'.i :or '.':\n st u .y vqs: 



r-.ov sir.nt : is:ant were t:.e ^ollowlnr. toa/hinrj bonaviors in 
. ro i -Mn : •.:>• at-.vi*.- ;es by cc-riwational orientation 

a. *; . h'-^r o:" wor^-^rs v:.o a-no to tai;; to occ*;pational 

ri^?n*a' ion .-lassos 

b. '.hM* is-; •ssi-'TjS './i*.:. -i ^an-te ^nsolors an.: 
•>t:.er '^-^a-'-.-rs abo v. .a-, to •.oa::. in ocvr';:.ational 
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f. Frequency of occuoatlonally-related field trips 
Number of 'llsouasions with local busineasnien about 
vr.BL to teach in occupational orientation 
e. iNmber ol* o!'f-canpu8 work experience stations 

located for students 
:\ NMi.iher of atteTnts to show or tell students how 
school sub.'ec*v8 relate to the world of work. 
Tr.e 8i;:ni;icance of the relationship between the teaching 
behaviors oni the mean attitude score was also deternined by the 
rrultiple re^Tession technique. The first test made was to determine 
whether knowleci^-e of group -.embership concerning all levels of 
teaching behaviors produced an R'-' si^^nif icantly different from zero. 
An H' {.2'] was produced by comparint the full reRreasion model with 
a restricted r.o.tel which contained no information. As indicated by 
Table all the information on teaching: behaviors produced an 

that was si;:niricantly ^iirrorent (at the , level) from zero. The 

p 

R indicates -.hat 2'- percent of the variance in the mean attitude 
scores cf oocjr)ational orientation teachers was accounted for by the 
infor-nation on '.eachinr behaviors. The F value shows that this was 
a .ireater than f;;anc;e variation. Another way to state this inference 
is that -.he orobabili -.y of enoounterin,*: a reduction of explained 
variance is less than five limes in one-hunnred when the information 
on toachin-' he.'.aviors is i'lnown. 

'. .'.orefore . it was necessar;, to perl'orni other tests with restrio 
tions la .ijon -.he •.cicl an i observe tr:e influence of these 
rf;Ctri:;tions on vnriancr? (error), "his ;)roblr!:;i was iiandlod b} 
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systematically removing one teaching behavior set at a timsi and 

2 

observine the effect of this reduction on R . The full and reduced 

o 

models were compared and the significance of the reduced R determined 
by an F test. The level of significance established was .05- As shown 
in Table 7, each reduced model contributed only a small percentage (2 

to S neroent'i of the variance in the mean attitude scores of occupa- 

2 

Monal orientation teachers. The F values indicate that R was not 
slfvniri':an*vly -:ifferenr fro-n zero. 

Knowle'i'^e of the teachinc behaviors taken independently did not 
sirnificantl;, inr?rease the nrerilctability of attitude scores. Inforna- 
lion in addition lo knowledge of teaching behaviors will be required 
to acc:;rately predict the attitudes of occupational orientation 
teachers. 

Analysis of Lata Concerning Research ^.uestion * . The fourth 
rjestion post?;: .'or the stud^ was: 

■•. Were there si-^nificant ciifferenccs in the frequency of 
renorte i beha/iors amon^"; occupational orientation teachers 
w!;en tr.e followinp; variables were consiaered? 

a. Type school district 

b. .-ace 
^ . Sex 

'i'oars of ox^^rien^:c *e8':r:in>: oocunational orientation 
f. ::oMrs of ':ro:i\ re'^eivo-i in vocational A'/ai :ance courses 
Aro';rj*. • i dovote*i to tea^\';in^* occupational 
orion * a * ion 
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This part of the research concerned the six teaching behavior 
sets cited in question 3. For each behavior » occupational orientation 

teacheri> responded to one of six categories that indicated the extent 
they engaf»ed In this ^-^havlor d.jrlnK the school year. Analysis of the 
data Includei fre;iuency counts to determine how many teachers responded 
to each ratcRory In each behavior set. Then, the chl 8:juare statistic 
was er.plo.ved to determine if the frequency .ilstrlbutlons for each node 
of classification were sicnif icantly ilfferent from each other. Table 8 
sr.ows the chl snjare val'jes of the frequency of teaching behaviors 
concared b; type school district, race, sex. age. years experience 
teaching occupational orientation, hours of credit received in voca- 
tional fe;uidance, and amount of time devoted to teaching occupational 
orientation. The Inference drawn fron the significant results is that 
the different sub-f-roups do not represent the same population dlstrlbu- 
tions. Another way to explain this Inference is that distributions in 
the :r.o.os cf -^lassif i ?atior. in tr.e continoenc;/ table are (ilfferent. 

Per';enta.;e .iistrib ;t:ior.s were use i to describe the significant 
cr.i ST;are firriinrs presenter: in Table >i, T;.e frequency counts on the 
tvo .r.o:ies of classification were used to co.T.pute percentage distribu- 
tions. These results are '^reser.te ; in Tables '-lU, 

Tahl'^ • shows -he extent that conniunity workers came to each 
occupational orientaMon class d\;rin ^ the year to talk about their 
'obs . an i the ex^.en*. '.o whi::. o.':':-:pa*.ional orientation teachers held 
dis -'issions wi-.y. sci-.ool ':ersonnol obo'it wr.at to teach in occupational 
orien'.ation f^lassr-s. The '^er^en'at^e iistrihutions were recorned 
'..;t>«? s •:.ooI nis'.ric, rn':-- , sex, and a<:e. 
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Th^ -^er^envare iis*.rlb rtlon8 revealed that '^l Dercent of tne 
'eacr.ers fjrran.':t» = for less than [ ovrr/inity vorkers to participate In 
each class ';::rinr the scr.ooi .year. Thlrty-rour '.percent arran-j.ed for 
'.-1 vor>ers an i 1< r^er ?ent of the teachers arran ed for • ere "^Lur IC 
workers to .ar tici:>ate in classes durin^^ the sciiOol >ear, A substan- 
tial n'r'.ber of teac'r.ers • V<': ^ercent) did not arranf;e for any workers 
:.o particir.a'.e in their rlasses Apoarentl; , teachers e-.perienceu a 
rreat :.eal o!' Tif iyilt. re-r-jitin/ clasGroo- .^articl:^ants fro.i the 
i;o-.. .unit;.. . 

V.':.en */:.e teacr.ers v;cre f'.roupec: acoor.:in . to I,, pe school district, 
ra.:e an--: sax, no si:'nif leant differences wero found in the n^ir.ber of 
•.•o-r-^.-.Tii'^, wor.Tors vro ::art.iciT;ate^: in occunQ-jional orientation classes 
ciurin.: the sc::ool year. However, a si^-^nif icant difference at the ,0^^ 
level was observer in tr.e number of cor.nunity participants when ape was 
useri ac i\ clc.or;i ^'-^ ''f.t ' ':n ^T.riable. r'ewer co:r.:r/-initv workers participates 
In t.r.<^ 'lasses ia*)f-h.r by Leaciiers in the less than 3 a^;e f^roup, 
Thirv- -l^-ree v-er^^eni of the teachers in the less than 3^ r.rcjp renortea 
that ^--1.. cO"*r-init..' vorViers r^articioaten in thieir classes. Forty-four 
per.'^ent of the a/-e ;;rouo and ^3 rercent of the over y) /:roup 

reror^.eri \r.B^. "^-1- workers particiL:atea in tneir classes during the 
Sf'hool ./car. AlLhoj^h onl;. nercent of ti:e teachers in the '3-. -3v 
a;:e rroun re:-ort.e i tr.a*- -1.; co-)rr.^:nlt>- workers oarticioate'-; in their 
'.'lasses, r.eroefj'.. o:" the -:ea;:i\ers in this ay.e rroup reportei: tiiat 
more '.r.an 1 r^o <nit.y vorXe/s ;:artlcipa teci in trieir ^'lasses durinc: the 
Gc;»ool ..oar . 

-.an,. iefi:::.erD \ \l percent; in tr.e less t;.an ■ a^c ;-:rou;. reportc».i 

74 
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fewer than ') worKers participated In their clasaet than did the 

nuniber of teachers f3's 3-> and 32 oeroent respectively) in the other 
a«e f:roups. Yount-er teachers were probably acquainted with fewer 
community workers. However, young teachers m^v have provided for 
otner important learning activities which were not accounted for in 
this research. 

Further examination of the data in Table y b:.ow8 that a similar 
nuniber of teachers (11, 13, and If" percent respectively) in each age 
f;roup reported that no coiv.unity workers came to talk to occupational 
orientation classes. V/ith the exception of teachers in the 30-39 age 
Kroup, a small number of teachers (5, and v percent respectively) 
in each a^]e «roup reported that more than i:. workers participated In 
occupational orientation classes during the year, 

Table ' also shows \hBi percent of the ♦eachers held less than 
five disc.ssions rii;rlnf: tr.e smool ...ear wit.h other teacners atvi ^^uidance 
-o'inseLors abo';t. wha*. j.o tearr. in o^^r^'ioatlonal orientation classes. 
Thlrty-iwo percent of u\e *.eac:iers held discussions once each month, 
an'i l.'^ percent, or tr*e ^eac^.e^s hf^ld discussions once each week. Eight 
percent of the toaciiers ui-l no*, i.oli iiiscussions witr. school personnel 
an i 1 porcent ol" t::o t.eac;.prs :.el.i discussions two times or more eacr. 
weeK. It was observe ! t:.Qt. oc'.:u:;Qilonal orientaMon -.eachers ;>erJorrr/e ; 
t::ls *.ask more f're-: 'if^n'.ly '-.han nhey r;er*/ornpM ou^-of -scl;ool worK, sucr; 
as '-.in-.'-iSsiru; oc^ i:>a'.innal orientaMon wit^.s lo^ral b-.isincss:?;en . 

*..*i«en vf.o teaci.ers wore :'ro :r>c.i ar-^ordJnr t.o ra'j(-», sex an : a*;e, 
no s ij'ni:*i':nri \ ;1 1'lV'rerir'es wore :'o*m'i re;;aruin;'; tr.e number ol' 'iisous- 
sions o^'c;; av ional or i*=?nia«.ion ?.ea.';r.ors hel^i wi^;. s'm.ooI :;ersoitrieI 
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abo-it what to teach in occupational orientation claaees. A aignificant 
difference at the ."! d level was observed when type school district was 
used as a classification variable. Teachers from county units held 
discussions with school personnel r.ore frequently than the teachers 
froT v.iniL'ipal se."arate and consolidated school :iistrictB. This 
fimin.-; .i^'/ t T^on tr.at occupational orier. .. ion proL'rans in small 
co::Oolo v'oro -or" • isible" ti.an :)ro. -.xa-ns in lar;;e schools, and this 
t'n^r.or ro .. ^e.; a -foat-er a;.!Our.t or 'Usc.ission of t.hc wru,-ran a.T.on,; 

: :.ir*. -S'-' /"fi .orient of ihe teac.ers from -ount: mils reported 
'nnt the. :is - jcsei t.-ieir ')ro,:ra:is less than five tirrfiS durin^: the 
sri.ool ./ear, w:.ereas, '1 tieroent. of t'r.e r.eachers fro"i r;iunici:>al 
separate disTicts resoon.ied ^o this r'atei^ory. Thirty-six percent 
of t,he teacjhers in :.-onsoliiated districts indicated that they did not 
disc'iss t.heir rTOP;raTis wiU; school personnel during the year. 

T>iirt.;. Tert.-en-. of '.he ttachers fro-, county units and 32 perr?ent 
of the teai'hers fro"! -rjnici-^al separate districts reported that tney 
••is :-iSSe'.; tr.eir ro.Ta-.s on-.-e ea--. ior.ih wit:, other school personnel, 
'"or- y-;.:.reo -..orcent oC • .-.o teac.'.crs fro'n consolidated districts repor- 
ts : that thfiv -lisoussed their proi-ra.ns once each month wit.h other 
school i-ersonnel. Table • also shows that !'< percent of the teachers 
from ooiinty .inits re:or*..od that they dlscussec] tneir prO(j;rans once 
■^a-h inonth vlth sci.ool personnel and only v per'-jent of t;;e teaci.ers 
■■'ro'~:i i .'innl separate 'iistricts and 7 -er-.-ent of the teachers fro;n 
--.•onsoli Jat*; ; .istri ?ts ::iide t.'iis report. F^.r *.;.of r.ore . 11 j-iercont of 
the ton vi.ers •.'ro-. r-t./ .r.its reportr- ; tr.at •.;.cy .is^russe: t::eir 
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nrof^rams two or *nore times each week with other school personnel. 
None of ine teachers from municipal separate districts discussed their 
programs '':ore ihan \wo riines ea(?h week with other school personnel and 
onl;. Y nerrent. oi' the veacrhers from consolidated districts made this 
re por t , 

.Ki,:hi. percent of J\e teachers from county units reported that 
they als; not .iscMSs iheir nro^;ra:n8 durint; the school year with other 
s^!hool personnel. 

Table ir snows U.e extent tr;Qt occupationally-related field trips 
were taken durin,: tiie school ;;ear by occupational orientation classes, 
and the extent that occipational orientation teachers held dlscusslonG 
with, local businessMen riurin^^ the year about what to teach in occupa- 
tional orientation classes. The r)ercentare distributions were recjrd- 
f^fJ '^.v tyjx? S'h'iool ■iistrlct in wnich th.e teachers worked, race, sex, and 
af:c of teachers, 

[•"'ift^y-six per'XMit of the occupational orientation teacr.ers 
rcporteci that occupational orienr.auJon classes were Involved in less 
vh.an :"iv^> or.vinatMonall.. -relo te-.i fiel-: trips Murine the school year. 
TVen-.y-one n^^r.ent of ^:.e :.ea>:hers repor'.ed that: t.heir occupational 
orientation classf?a die not nn^^are in field trips. Nineteen percent 
of •ho Lea"hers in-:l -n-fv'i :,;:a'. ■ -1 r'ield t.rius were taken by their 
classfrs dhrin.; t.he sc:.ool .y^ar. Only U per. rent of the teacners 
inv'*)l-''"M.: *:ioir .'lassos ir; -lore *-.un ?.en fioLd ^.rins ^i^rin^: the gc:;ooI 

No Gi^ini: leant -ui t'eren .'e in ^*rt^;■.Jrrl^•y lis^.rihut.ions worfi 
Mi;G*;rve : in *.he ri.:.i:»vr o:' i'ielfi M'ipc tir-'ii w:.'»rj 'eaci»ers worr:' 
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LTOuped accordlne to type school district, race, sex, and age. 

Tablt Iv also shows that '♦5 percent of the occupational orienta- 
tion teachers held less lhan 5 discussions during the school year with 
local businessmen about what to teach it. occupational orientation 
classes. Twenty-seven percent of the teachers did not discuss their 
proRrans of instruction with local businessmen. Twenty percent of 
the teachers dlsr^isseri their programs of Instruction with local busl- 
nessrnen once each ■^.ont.h. Only :• percent of the teachers reported that 
triey held discussions iurin^^ the school year with local businessmen 
more than once each -onr.h. No significant lif fercnces in frequency 
distributions werr? observed In the nutnber of discussions when the 
•-eachers were grouped b^ type school district, race, sex, and age. 

Similar patterns of percentage distributions were observed in 
Tables - and 10. The iTia/ority (77 percent) of the teachers did not 
involve their stu.ien^s in field trips or involved them in fitld trips 
less tiian five tir.ies durlntj the school year. Siinilarily, 7V percent 
of ti:e teachers did not noli discussions or hel.. less than ') discus- 
sions witn local b jsinesamen durinj: the school year. Ti.ere is 
consitH.-rable r^vidence that occipational orientation teachers experi- 
-jnco'i ■-•\r:. c-iff ir-'ilry in perforr.inrj out-of-school educational tasks. 
I:. is nrobl'T; -.oos not ap-.^ear to stem from a lav.k o:' connunity resources, 
sin :-: *.f?a'::.ffrs fro- r-;-:nicipQl soparato school districts did i;0t )tili7,e 
■o-.n'ini*;.- roso-;r"ps -.oro fro rien'.ly ^.han t.enchcrs '"ry . county initc. 

7ac;lo 11 shows ' :.e '^zton' ti.at oI'I'-ca-^r-iB r> x plor a tor v work 
s'ations vorc: locavc- for st'; '>?n*s •]'irir\t- t:.e ; --^nr cy ofcurat.ionnl 
nri'?nta' ion ■ •■ia'-.-.'-rs , an-; v.y.'on' thav O'- ":na- ional orientation 
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teac.'iers at.t,e'::r)t.efl lo sJ.ow or students how English, riath, 
science, and social studies related lo the world of work. The distri- 
butions wore '/lassll'lo I according; to type school district, race, sex, 
an i Hco • 

Forty -elfV'.t percent or trie occupational orientation teachers did 
not lo::Qte or;'-car.pMS exploratory work stations Tor their stirients, 
Ti.irtj -t.hreo :}cr *er.t of tiu: toa';hers located less tfjan ^- exploratory 
work ex;)ericn;.'e stations, an^l 1[; [>ercent reporlei tr;at tiiey located 
*'ro"i \o 1 • exnloratory work experience stations. Only percent 
incjicatoi; t/.at t!iey located :;.ore than 1-: work stations during: ^he 
school year, lio sirnificant difference in frequency distributions was 
observed in t ;c nuribor of work stations located when tne teachers were 
"lassifie^: accorMn:: to \jpe sc:.ool district, race, sex, and a^e. 
i:o":'^^:ni*y rosourres voro 'itilize * little to provide exploratory work 
exr^oriences for s*-y'onvs. 

';ahlr/ 11 also shows vhot -1 per^iont of *.::e occupational orionta- 
* Ion '.oa"h.ers tol ; vhoir s -.': :on*:s on'^e each month th.e relation of 
s *:.ool S'i\:/or\s *o t:;e worli of worK, 'IVen'-y-s^j'-en percent of the 
voQ^::ors involvfM •.:.eir s"'n;envs in n.hls \vpo 'iisfr.ission once each 
./oo'>, A G:;h3 tant.ial rr:*foor (1' r-or-jent) of mo t-.oac;.ers rcj-ort.eci tr.at 
'.:.f;y iiST;f::i»v; s .h."o^;-. v/ii: '.i.oir s^. iiioritF r\nrn li.un «wi-:c ^*a^■^ 

wooh i';rin;: t .c c-.!:.col ..oar, Ihinc :»or.:fin*. of t:.o toacr.oro rej/Ortc": 
t..a\ t:.oy «:iG :uggi:-: ti.i:; g :;-.^^::. IcVji^ t:.an ti-;cG "Q.!:. ^/tVih-; ^rinf; 
r. :-.ool .oar, *.oa r;.or'; ; is-.-'issv) i t;:'; r^.:laMonc; i:. of r> ?f.ool 

to t:>; \/or"i-. ^.f wor/. 'ioro frericrr.l;. t.\an thoy n.af/ 

in the •;*.:.(}.'■ '.-.'a '..in. .a 'LorG invos^i.- a*/- i ir. rt>^^?ar /w'.ain, 
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this evlrience suGgesta that ln-8chool tasks were less difficult to 
accor»plisM Vnan out-of-srhool learninn activities. 

No slf:nl ('leant differences were observed in the nunber of times 
that tea-;er8 dlscusse.'^ the relation of school subjects to the world 
of work wnen the teachers were classified according to sex and ace. 
However, sl;:ni ricant ilf^'erences at the . 'Ol level were observed In 
^■^e frenuenr.; rown^s w!:en tZ-e teachers were classified a;.!c:ordln{: to 
type scr.ool dis*-rlc', an.2 ra^e. Teachers fron nunlcipal separate and 
consolidate'^ sci.ool districts discussed ti.e relation of sci.ool sub.lects 
to the worLJ of wort; soniewhat more frequently than the teacherd from 
county units. This Is evlcient wj.en tlie percentaeje distributions In the 
behavioral '.'ate^orles were collapseu int,o two catetjorles: (1) once 
each, week or iiorc often; and (2) once each month, or less often. Forty- 
Gix percent of the teacers fro-: county 'ts and 57 percent of the 
teociiers fron :nuni"lnal separate iir indicate . that they ^.lsc\is- 

sfm: t;*o relation of s ::.ool s^;b.:-?"^s to s.ho vorld oi^ work at least once 
ea-:-. wee'-:, ' if ' ;;-si;: -^orconi o:" t;;e i.eaci;crs i'ron consoll late^: dls- 
•rir:t,.s repor*.P': t.-.at t;.e:; dlsc^:ssen t'.ls suh.ioct, at least once oac). 
weeK. Th.ese fin^iin-is in iirate '.hat teaci;ers from count.y units are 
loss orlenvcd to vork >novlr»d::e, skills an(i attit'ides, and the relatlcci- 
s:.in of s-".'.ool s'ib.-o'r.s '.o '.•'.^se c'r.ara :terlst,ics, 

I31a:k * oa ■•:!■« rs -^is '^ssci tiie relation oT S(r:.ool •^>uL\;ects to t;.e 
worl ; of vork. -ore fr'-'Vienvly t/:-.an vhi^e t.eafT:ers. 'I'wcrit.y-i'o ir percent 
of •.:.e bin -k ',oQo:.ers -.el: iiscussions wit. e^r stu:en..o v^ore ti.an 
twice ea-"! •.;'»er,. v;:.eroas, only 1 per^^ent o^ t;.e v/:.ite tea hers hcl: 
■iis :-:ssions 0* tor.. i>n percent of t/.e bin k *ea^:.ers .vr..:i',:ator! 
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that they held dlscusBions twice each week and only ^ percent of the 
white teachers reported holding diacuasiona thia often. It followed 
that 12 percent of the white teachera and h percent of the black 
teachers lield diacussions less than 5 times during the school year, 

'/hen the frequency distributions were collapaed into two 
categories, it was observed that 58 percent of the black teachera 
told tt;eir students the relation of school subjects to work one or 
nore tines each week, an-i ^2 percent of the white teachera reported 
thav they hel-i diacussions one or more tines each week during the 
school year. One interpretation of this finding is that black teachera 
were nore sensitive about the irrelevancy of school subjects when 
these 'jub,:e"ts are separated fron career coals. No doubt, black 
teachers were also aware of the increased emphaais on black students 
to stay in school lonj^er. Therefore, they were more active in 
teachinc tiieir stiidents how to achieve occupationaj goals through 
school subjects. 

Table 12 shows the extent to which community workers participated 
in classroori learnin^^- activities durinc the school year, and the extent 
to wiiich teaci.ers held discussions with local school personnel about 
what to teach in occupational orientation classes. The ori;.^inal dr ta 
corjcernin^: semester ncurs of credit received in vocational ^:uidance, 
amount of time teacr.inf: occupational orientation, and years experience 
teaohinf-: oc(r:pational orientation were collapsed into two and three 
?.H^,f*''ori^s to increase the expected frequency in wriioi; teachers coul i 
fall into rosponse caterories. No si.^nlficani : ir^f^^r^^ncen in M,e 
fr^nu^ncy of 'O'r-^jnV,;-- worker naruicioat.ion were ohservoi w;.f?n t:.o 
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teachers were grouped tiy ninber of semester hours of credit received 
In vocational Guidance courses, amount of time (part-time or full-time) 
spent teaching occupational orientation, and the number of years 
experience teaching occupational orientation. Also, no significant 

differences in the frequency of ilscusslons with school personnel were 

• • •. 

observed when the teachera were grouped by number of semester hours of 
credit received in vocational guidance courses and years of experience 
teaching occupational orientation. Again, these data show that the 
best sources for current occupational information were used little 
during the school year. 

A significant difference at the .001 level was observed in the 
frequency of discussions with school personnel when the teachers were 
grouped by the amount of time (part-time or full-time) spent teaching 
occupational orientation during the school year. The percentage 
distributions in Table 12 show that full-time teachers held discussions 
with school personnel concerning what to teach in occupational orienta- 
tion classes more often than part-time teachers. Ten percent of the 
oart-time teachers did not hold discussions with school personnel, and 
only percent of the full-time teachers did not discuss what to 
teach vith -he school personnel. Forty-three percent of the part-time 
teachers hel6 less than five dierusslons with school personnel as 
comparer! to only pement of the full- tine teachers. Thirty- four 
percent of the nart-tine teachers :ol(J discussions with school personnel 
once each month, an-i percent of the tull-tlme teachers heln 
discussions with school personnel once each mont),. 

T.he ^llfference in '-.he frequency of ilscusslons .-.ela wlch school 
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personnel by part-time and full-time teachers vas also observed when 
the follovinc response sets were collapsed into one category: (1) once 
each week; (2) twice each week; and (3) more than twice each week. 
Fourty-four percent of the full-time teachers held discueaicns with 
school personnel once each week or more often. Only 13 percent of 
the part-time teachers reported that school personnel were consulted 
once each week or more often* This is important evidence that part- 
time teachers were less active than full-time teachers in attempts to 
unite occupational orientation programs with the existing school 
currirulums, Tneir re^jular instructional assicnments probably 
absorbed the time required for perfornint; occupational orientation 
duties. 

Table 13 shows the extent to which each occupational orientation 
class was involved In field trips during the year, and the extent to 
which occupational orientation teachers held riiscussions with local 
businessmen about what to teach in occupational orientation classes. 
No significant differences in the frequency of field trips were 
observed wl^en the teacr.ers were grouped according to semester hours of 
credit received In vocational nuldance courses, amount of time spen^ 
teaching; occupational orientation, and years experience teaching occupa- 
tional orientation. Also, no significant differences in the frequency 
of discussions with local businessmen concerning what to teach in 
occupational orientation classes were observed wt:en the teachers were 
rroupe-l acoorflir.*; to these tramln;: and experience variables. This 
finOin^: is consistent vi\^; ti-e o*her findings concernlnf the use of 
off-carr.pMS resour ces in oc^-ipational orientation pror^rans. Althoup;:. 
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the need for such involvement was understood, teachers did not know 
how such Goals could be attained. 

Table I't shows the extent to which off-carnpus exploratory work 
experience stations were located foi occupational orientation students 
durinii the school year, and the extent to which occupational orienta- 
tion students were told of the relation of school subjects to the world 
of work. No sinnificant differences in the frequency of off -campus 
exploratory work station)? located for students were observed wlien tne 
teachers were ^roMped accord inn to anount of tine spent teachiiir: 
oocupational orient.ation, and years experience teachinc occupational 
orlent.ation, A sinniflcant difference at fne .-y-^.l level in t:.o 
fre.iueno.y o'' orf-ca-npus work stations located for students was observe-' 
w:-.en the teaol-.ers were .--rouped by nunber of credit hours received in 
vocar-ional :uidance courses. 

Teachers wi*.h "'-l? ere iit hours in vocational guidance courses 
reported locatln,;-; off-ca-npus work stations more often than teachers in 
the other two groups. In fact, 2'' percent of the teachers in this 
croup reported that t-.ey located ',>-lZ or more off -campus work stations. 
Only l'^ percent of tiic teaci.ers in each of the other groups renorte-l 
triat they located . or ::.ore off-oanpus work stations. It is also 
i:rjportant to Tec.o--nizn t:.at apnroxinatel,; percent of tne tea.UiOrG 
in each, catei^ory rcporte-i tr.at they 'iid not locate exploratory work 
ex7)erienf:<? stations for students durin<: the school year. Sindlarly, 
a lar;^e percentaf-c (?•', anc: 32 per-v?nt respectively) if the toac..- 
ers in each nroup repcrted that they socuro'i less than ni'-.'-r.Qvr.pv.s 
work experience stations for their students. The rerainini- teao:.ri6 
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tended to oluiter In a few cellii leaving other cella blanks These 
factors may have Inflated the highly significant results of the chi 
square test. However, it is possible that the series of vocational 
guidance courses enabled teachers to acquire skills in conducting 
off -campus exploratory work experiences • 

Table iK also shows that no significant differences in the 
frequency in which students were told of the relation of school 
subjects to ti\e world of work were observed when the teachers were 
grouped accordine to semester hours of credit received in vocational 
{guidance courses and years experience teaching occupational orienta- 
tion. 

A significant difference at the .05 level in the frequency that 
students were told of the relation of school subjects to the world of 
work was observed when the teachers were grouped according to the 
anount of time spent teaching occupational orientation. Full-time 
teachers told their students the relation of school subjects to the 
world of work more often than part-time teachers. This difference is 
especially apparent when the following behavior sets were collapsed into 
a single category: (1) once each week, (2) twice each week, and (3) 
more than twice each week. Sixty-four percent of the full-time teachers 
reported that they told their students the relation of school subjects 
to the world of work once each week or more often. In contrast^ ^-3 per- 
cent of tl;e part-time teachers reported that they discussed this subject 
with their students once each week or more often. 

There was much variation in :;ow often different .groups of teacners 
toll stu:]erits t},e relation 01* school subjects to the vorL'i of work. 
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Apparently, many occupational orientation teachera did not have 
sufficient knowledge and akilla to comraunicate such relationihipa to 
students. 

External Consistency of Attitude Scale . Eight weeks after *he 
study began, a group of 25 occupational orientation teachers were 
chosen for a secund administration of the attitude scale. The purpose 
of t,'.is exercise vas to determine how stable the attitude scores of 
these teachers were over time. Fifteen teachers returned the 
completed forms. 

The stability of the scores was tested by correlating the scores 
on the first administration of the scale with the scores on the second 
administration of the scale. A correlation coefficient of .82 was 
obtained between the two administrations. The high value (r ■ .82) 
obtained for the coefficient of stability indicates that the attitude 
object (career education) tested is quite stable, at least over a 
. period of two months. There did not appear to be a practice effect 
operating in that the mean on the second administration of the scale 
f 132.30) was almost the sane as the mean on the first administration 
of the scale (132.73). An index to the correlation is presented in 
Table 1') in the Appendix. 
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SUMIARY, DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

T;*e primary purposes of this study were to describe the attitudes 
hel-! by occupational orientation teachers toward career educaxion/occu- 
national orientation and to determine if there were relationships 
betvreen these attituries and personal, experience, training, and teaching 
bahavior variables. The study also examined the relationships between 
teaching behaviors and personal^ experience, and training variables. 

These purposes v;ere stated as four broad questions • The first 
part of this chapter deals with '^ summary and disci Ion of the results 
in terms of the questions posed. The second part of 0-*e chapter 
presents the conclusions and recommendations drawn from the f inclines • 

SUIC'IAKY AI^ DISCUSSION 

Tne study consisted of 196 teachers v/ho devoted at least 20 per- 
cent of their time to teaching occupational orientation in grades Y-IQ 
durin«5 the 1972-73 school year. There were 158 male and 38 female 
teachers » Tho group consisted of 12ii white teachers and 72 black 
teachers ♦ County unit school districts were represented by 13^^ 
teac^^ers. Twenty-seven teachers were e^iployed by municipal separate 
districts, and L'* teachers were employed by consolidated school 
districts . 

A Likert-type attitude scale was selected for use in the research^ 

It was modified and refined for use in the study, and additional data 
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collection devices vere built into the scale. The scale was adminis* 
tere'-^ to ^.)\e V^^- teachers. Followlnc the return of the completed forma, 
an i^ern analvsis was perforned on the attit\ade scale in order to deter- 
mine -r::e internal consistency (reliability) of the scale. The item 
analysis produced an overall reliability coefficient of ,72. This 
:r.oderatel:> ui^l', coefficient indicated t};at the scale items were quite 
consisteiit in r;easurin:; the attitudes iield by occupational orientation 
teacr.ers towarj career education. Scale itens 20, 25, and 35 (see 
lable 1 ) each had a correlation coefficient of less than .20, Al- 
thouelh the literature indicates that it is appropriate to keep items 
with a coefficient of .10 or nore, it is possible that these marginal 
coefficients re;:uced the significance of the statistical analyses. 

Since mean atti'-iirie scores were used in performing the statis- 
tical analyses for research questions 1-3, two-way mean attitude 
scores vere presented. These scores were best estimates of the true 
means. Tl-e best estina.e for the combined mean score was 133»''^-^ with 
a standar : error of 2.31. There was a tendency for mean score .estimates 
•.o if:*er ir* v.he folloviri;;: ;::anner: 

1, The a-.ti-.uOe S'^oie for '.eachers from municipal separate 

:is'.ri^:-.s vas ; l;*her than ti'.e scores of teac::ers from co-int: 
■;ni's an-' consolinat.ed districts. 

Vr.it.e tGa'::.ers had a hi^jher attitude score than black 
teachers . 

3. rirsv year teachers i.a-i a lower attitude score th.an second 
year tPaci.ers. 
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Third year teachers generally had a lover attitude score 
than the score for teachers with two years experience. 

5. Th-j attitude score of teachers with 0-6 semester hours of 
credit in vocational guidance courses was lower than the 
score of teachers with 7-12 seraester hours of credit, 

6. The attitude score of teachers with 13 or more seraester 
:.o;;rs of credit in vocational guidance courses was lower 
than the score of teachers wilx: 7-12 semester hours of 
credit, 

7. The attitude score of female teachers was higher than the 
score for male teachers, 

S, The attitude score for part-time teachers was lower than 
the score for full-time teachers. 

The inferential static tics did not prove that these differences 
were sicnificant. However, the tendency for tne scores to differ in 
this study deserves some discussion. 

Teachers frora municipal separate school districts have at their 
disposal a i^reater number of occupationally related resources than 
teachers from other districts. An exposure to more resources, or pupa- 
tions, teachers, students, and parents could contribute to a better 
verbal understardinc of career education and reinforce the belief that 
career education is attainaole in the schools. Similarly, teachers 
who devote full-time to occupational orientation encounter a greater 
number of learning situations and likely acquire a ^ roador understanding 
of career education cone pts. 

Black occupational orientation teachers tended to be less 
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favorable than vhl^e teachers toward the worth of career t^duc^tlont 
While career education touches occupations at all levels of society i 
the indication is that black educators are pressing for higher achieve- 
rient among black students it the professional levels Apparently^ black 
teachers r.ave some difficulty equating career education with the needs 
and aspirations of tne black students. Also, they may feel that the 
implementation of rrany of the concepts of career education are unreal- 
istic in communities dominated by white business and industrial leaders. 

::ost female occupational orientation teachers have teaching 
experience In home economics. The curriculum content in home economics 
encompasses many learning activities which are oriented to economic 
awareness anc; security, p.nd occupational awareness. The extensive 
trainintj and experience home economics teachers have in these areas 
and the high nu^-iber of curriculum materials which have been developed 
for the areas could be related to the high positive attitudes female 
teachers hold toward career e^iucation. 

There is a similar pattern of attitudes among teachers when they 
are classified according to number of years experience teachint: occupa- 
tional orjuntation and hours of credit received in vocational {juidance 
courses. A similar ptUtern could be expected, since the number of 
credit '-.ours that occupational orientation teachers have received is 
directly related to the number of years they have been involved vith 
the occupational orientatior: prof^ram. 

The nost r>eculiar aspect of triis finding is tl;at some experience 
ann t.rainin^ ten-^ to be related positively to attitudes toward career 
9 iU'^a^Lion. Ac t:;e oxporience and tva.lnint; accumulates, S:.ene fa.:torn 
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become inversely related to attitude ecoret* It is Iraportanu to 
mention the*: the attitude scorei of the teachers with the greatest 

nunber of years experience and the largest number of hours of credit 
were still hit;her than the scores of teachers with one year experience 
and 0-6 nours oT credit. 

The findings indicate that soine of the enthusiasm and support 
for career education is lost through involvement in the program* 
<ipparently, teacher education activities do not introduce stimulating 
ideas that ci-allenne the experienced and trained teacher. Perhaps 
ocv^upational orientation teachers exhaust their ideas and resources 
ever a period oi' tine and become less interested in conducting the 
procrar.. Additionally, new educatioral programs which receive adequate 
attention during the early stages are or ten overlooked or neglecced by 
soriool airriinistrators and supervisors once the programs are established. 

The next researc:): task was to ieterrnine if the differences in tl-e 
above nean at.tit'jde scores were significant in predicting the attitudes 
r.elu by occuuaT.ional orientation teachers toward career eciucation, 
T:.is activi-. vas concerned with ob-iainin^j answers for research 
T.'os .ions L an-i 2. 

, s'.ions I ami 2 . In or ;er to test ti.e effects of tiie 
■/iltir-lo iri^ber of r/re^liotor variable? specif ie^l in questions 1 and 2, 
it -..as norjessary to ^se a irulti .ariate analysis of variance statistical 
to ;'.nirie* T- c :::ultiplo linear regression method was used to test 
w'.et:;er knowledge of all t!.e variables specified in the questions 
rir:nlfica itly increased tr.e predictability of moan attitude scores. 
;;.o a.ro'.ra'jy v;it.h v:.i ;i. ii v/as j ossible to predict attitude scores 
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using the regreaslon approach was determined by standard errors In 
the rerresslon weights. 

Knowledge of type school district, race, sex, age, number of 
years teaching occi;pational orientation, whether or not teachers had 
non-educational occupational experiences, hours of credit received 
in vocational guidance courses, and percent of time devoted to 
teachin(3 occupational orientation did not significantly increase the 
predictability of the riean attitude scores held by occupational 
orientation teachers toward career education (question 1). Similarly, 
the interactions of select pairs of these variables did not add 
signif ictntly to the predictability of mean attitude scores (question 
2). The R (.23) produced by the full linear model which included 
all variables specified in questions 1 and 2 was not significant 
according to the F test. No further tests were necessary because 
knowledge of all the variables did not prove to be significantly 
different from zero in predicting the attitudes of occupational 
orientation teachers. 

No group of teachers appear to have been deprived of information 
relative to t;;e concepts of career education. Additionally, this 
information has influenced the attitudes of teachers in a high 
positive manner. In essence ♦ this finding gives a vote of confidence 
•,o the Mississippi Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
teacher ed'icatlon institutions, and local school districts. Recruit- 
ing efforts are effective, teachers are being properly oriented, 
teac:*ers -understand the nilsslon of the career education program, and 
teachers are satisl'iei with u\e results of their effoioS. The 
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occupational orientation teachers by and large feel that their 
programs are Important, and that education will be more relevant if 

!.he public s.Vriools continue tc support their programs* 

However, trie use of the inferential statistic provided little 
information about teccl^er characteristics which will be useful for 
dirrerentiatin^j leacf;ers and siructurini^ content for future recruit- 
::*.ent, preparation, and placement efforts* It is recognized that tne 
:r»ean Sjores of t::e respondents rnay be ''maakint^ over" extremely 
valiable oata vroncerr.in:: individual items or ^;roups of items on the 
attit'.: ;e scale* 

Althou?;:: w;.e f in iin^jS indicate that a lot of written and oral 
inforr::ation :.as been presented to occupational orientation teachers, 
the resvlts not su-;t_^est how this information was co!!;r::unicatec; to 

Also, the results do r:ct :rovide sufficxent causes for ti'ie 
hif:h r-ositive Qtli'-:^:es. 

'l:c s orcot..-:ea 'attern of educational nerceptions amon^;: 
^■^ ■•:-*a*. Icra'' orien*.a*ion teaci.ers .-."OmI i r^iave ne-^iative implications • 
7:. is :.a*tern -.a., i.^e r:e in -'art to the standar;: i:^.pe curriculu^ns 
rre'3 :ri: «,i ■•. t.^ac-.er e ric^'Aon ins -vitiaions and local scr.ool aistricts, 

S'^an iar i r^rriol'^ ^ jui-ies an*:; textbooks prescribed for use in 
oc::u:)QT,ional orieni.ation nrotranis probably ii'.ninishes the opportunities 
tor teac:.ers -.o leveioi; fii^'ferent, eiiucational ocroeptions and to 
exercise freeuor: in con<.:uc tin^; learninf! activities appropriate for 
their particular schools, 

^t^esticn '^he r-ilti^le re^;ression approach was also used t.o 
•»)St v;.ei:.t?r ;:novl»^ .f-e o:' tr.e teachin/': behaviors s:-eci:'ied in question 
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three 8i<:nlf ic^ani i: incretsed the predictability of mean attitude 
scores. Knowleifje of the nur:;be^ of workers vho caine to classes, 
jiscussions with ^'^litlance counselors i field trips, discussions with 
local bu8ine8sr.en, work experience stations located for students, and 
the nur.ber of times teachers told students the relation of school 
to work si^;nif Icantly increased the ability to predict the tnean 
attltMiie scores of occupational orientation teachers* The R {.S^'- 
produce^l b;. the full regression model indicated that 2'* percent of 
the variance in ^;ean attituf^.e scores was accounted for by the 

i:*forr;ation on teaching behaviors • When each teaching behavior was 

2 

systematically, renovevi as a source of variance, the R values were 
not sij;ni:'icantly reduced. In fact, each reduced mouel contributed 
only a snail :^ercentage ( 2 to 5 percent) of the variance in 1.;.'. 
nean attitude scores of occupational orientation teachers. 

Knowledbe of specific behaviors did not significantly increase 
the predictability of attitude scores. Behaviors appear to be also 
related to the quality of the environment in which teachers perform 
their teaching assignments. The characteristics of the teaching situa 
tion, suca as the availability of resources and school and community 
cooperation, serve to foster or undermine specific teaching behaviors 
No doubt, these factors also influence attitude development. The 
extent that teachers value the occupational orientation program 
increases for persons performing in a teaching environment in which it 
is easy to Take desired outcomes happen. It is apparent from this 
study that the ability to accomplish a sine;le outcome is not so 
i'TiDOrran-. to aMit j-ies as t;.o abilit;; to accomplisri a combination oi" 
ou '.comes. 
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Question Chi square tests *'or InJepsndence were used to 
determine if there were nignificant differences in the frequency that 
teachers reported the number of workers coining to classes, discussions 
wit,n school p*-'rsonnel, fieU trips, discussions with local busineesinen, 
work exnerienc'e stations located for students, an^^ the number of times 
stu.ionts vere *'ol-: ui' u\e relation of school subjects to the world of 
work. The ohi s-juare values were noinouten fron contingency tables 
OS vaMi3!;e:l ^ror, the responses of the teachers. Percenta^^e distribu- 
tions oo:npute-^ rr* 'i *h3 oont in,;Gncy tables wr ro used to interpret the 
sl.:;ni;'ican* snuare values, m summary and discussion of the 
results of these analys'^-^ follows, 

'./orkers .o >:iasS3S . T !;e a^e of orrurational orientation teachers 
vas a ■•ontributint^ factor in thf? number of commiini^y workers who 
part icipate.-i in occupational orientation classes. Fewer community 
workers partic:^.patcr3 Jn the classes tau^^ht by teachers in the less 
riian } a^^o .'^roup tl;an in any other a^^e y^o^P* More workers oamo to 
th.e ."lasses of the teachers in the ^0- a^^e (jroup than any other a^-e 
itroup, This v.roup wab followed closeli- by the SO or more a^-^e c^^o^^P* 

'■'nis rinciinK supports /Ivirray'd ''^ account tiiut the older occupa- 
tional oriontei.ion teachers are :noro "educateti'* to the needs of the 
st-:f!er)ts, the toachern' role ir providing thepe needs, anfi t[io 
r^^sovircoP available to t:v^ t'!?a^:i;er axr\ the stuvient, OLicr teachers 
are :noro establish^eri .^n the community and are less apnrencnsf.ve about 
involvin * co'^CT;nity workc^rs their pror,ra:ns of instruction, Ko 

^Kurrav . "Occupational Ori'*mtation/' n, 1, 
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doubti the older vocational agriculture teachers have become acquaint- 
ed with mri'j local a^^rl-buslneaa personnel and farmers throui^h adult 
education progra^ns. 

Discussions with School Personnel . The type school district In 
which teachers were employed \ia8 a contributing factor In the number of 
discussions held with school guidance counselors and other teachers 
about what to teach In occupational orientation classes. Teachers 
fron county units held discussions with school personnel more frequent- 
ly than teachers from r:unlclpal separate and consolidated districts. 

County schools In Mississippi are relatively small. This finding 
suggests that the small schools offer the advantage of a closer working 
relationship between the teaching staff. One reason Is that the small 
schools do not have services to support a highly specialized educational 
function. Therefore, teachers In the county schools rely more upon 
other teachers for support than teachers from municipal separate school 
districts . 

This finding also gives support to Murray's observation that 
teachers fro:n county schools place a higher value on occupatlcual 
orientation than teachers from municipal separate school districts. 
Students in county schools do not have access to a broad resource base. 
This prompts teachers from county units to be more concerned about 
students' needs, including holding discussions with other teachers 
about how to meet these needs. 

The amount of time spent teaching occupational orientation was 
also a contributing factor in the number of discussions held with 
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school g'iirlance counselors and other teachers about what to teach in 
occupational orientation classes. Full-time teachers held discussions 

with school personnel :nore often than part-time teachers. 

This indicates that teachers who are involved in the program 
full-time understand more fully the goals of occupational orientation 
and are more active in trying:; to intef^rate the goals of the prot^ram 
into the total school curriculum. This could also mean that the 
regular instructional assignments of part-time occupational orientation 
teac:;ers usurp the time required for occupational orientation duties. 
Field Trips , No personal, experience, or training variable was 

found to be a contributing factor in the number of occupationally 
related field trips taken by occupational orientation classes during 
the school year. This activity is considered to be a basic element of 
the occupational orientation program. Yet, most teachers reported 
that this behavior is difficult to fulfill. There are several possible 
reasons for the inability to take students on field trips: (1) there 
is a conflict with other class schedules; (2) teachers fail to 
recognize that any occ\ipational enterprise is a candidate resource for 
the occupational orientation program; (3) schools do not support the 
iaea of fiel) trips; and (^0 teachers are not enthusiastic about the 
value of fieli trips. The problem does not appear to be related to 
the availability of community resources, since teachers from 'nunicipal 
separate school districts di^i not provide for more I'roiuent field trips 
than teachers from county units. 

Discussions V/ith Local Businessmen . No personal, experience, or 
trair.iri:; variable vas t'o and to be a contributing,* factor in tr;e number 
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of discussions held with local businessmen about what to teach In 
occupational orientation classes. The teachers Indicated that It Is 
difficult to accomplish this behavior, regardless of the size community 
and/or the availability of business personnel, 

A similar response pattern was observed between the number of 
discussions held with local businessmen and the number of field 
trips taken during the school year. It appears that teachers only 
discuss their programs with local businessmen when they Inquire about 
<?las8roorr, participation from the businessmen or during field trips. 
Evidence was presented that occuoatlonal orientation teachers are 
cons'jiltlnr^. local businessmen little anrlng the school year about 
current occupational inf oriratlon, 

Off^Campus Work Experience Siatlons , The hours of credit 
occupational orientation teachers had received In vocational guidance 
courses was a contrlbutint^ farter In the number of off-campus explora- 
tory work experience stations located for students during the school 
year. Teachers with 7-12 credit hours In vocational guidance courses 
reported locating off -campus work experience stations more often than 
teachers in the other two ^roips. However, there was no dlscernable 
difference In the number of work experience stations located by 
Leacriers with hours and teachers with 13 or more credit hours. 

It Is ]ir:"lcult to Interpret these findings because of the 
larr'e nuiV^er of teachers v;.c r^r^orted that they did not Involve their 
stu-^lents In off-camp-r f>xnloratory work experience stations. It Is 
somewhat surnrlsin/; tha*, teachers with backr!;rounds in vocational ho-ne 
^vor;oni :5 La'-- in a'N':o-.' lis.-.in;- this bohavior* 
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Traditional prot'rams in vocational agriculture and home economics 
ersDhaslr.e ot'f-canpus work experience. 

Training in vocational guidance contributes positively to the 
nunber of work stations located for students. As the training 
accumulates, this factcr is inversely related to the number of work 
stations located for students. This finding is similar to the experi- 
ence and training factor relationships between attitude scores. 

Students Told of the Relation of School Sub.lects to the V/orld 
of Work . Toac:;ers discussed the relationship of school subjects to 
the world of work more frequently than they engaged in the other 
teaching behaviors investigated in the study. In-school teaching tasks 
were less dif:"ic.;lt to acconplisn than out-of -school learning 
activities. 

The type school district in which teachers were employed was 
a contributing factor in the nu-nber of times that students vere ♦■olc 
of the relationship between school subjects and the world of work 
ourinr, the scr.ool year. Teachers from municipal separate and consoli- 
cated school districts discussed the relation of school subjects to 
the world of work inore often than teachers from county units. There 
was no discernible difference in the number of times students were 
told of this relationship by teachers from T,uniclpal separate and 
':cnsclldated school 'ilstricts. 

95 

This fincjlnc: supports the work of Rogers and Svenning . 
Teachers from county units appear to have insufficient contact with 

-^'^Hcj.erb unc Sverrinj;, Chan^:e in Small School s, p. 12, 
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the world of work to be able to conununlcate the relation of school 
subjects to i\\e world of work. Additionally, many county schools are 
consistent in requiring that school curricula be college preparatory 
in nature. Therefore, occupational orientation teachers themselves 
may not comprehend the relationship of regular school subjects to the 
world of work. 

Tl;e race of teachers was a contributing factor in the number of 
times students were told of the relationship between school subjects 
and the world of work* Black occupational orientation teachers 

discussed thi« relationship with their students more often than white 

96 

teachers. This is consistent with Murray's observation that black 
teachers perceive the occupational orientation program as a vehicle 
for teaching black students how to project themselves into the voca- 
tional future. 

The amount of time spent teaching occupational orientation was 
also a contributing factor in the number of times students were told of 
the relationship between school subjects to the world of work. Full- 
time occupational orientation teachers discussed this relationship with 
their students more often than part-time teachers. This finding sug- 
, tests that part-time teachers have fewer career education experiences 
through the teaching process to prepare .hem for articulating career- 
school subject relationships. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Consluslon 1 . Occupational orientation teachers for the most 
part strongly support the concepts of career education/occupational 
orientation. 

Conclusion 2 . Knowledge of the type school district in which 
teachers are employed, race, sex, age, years experience teaching 
occupational orientation, hours of credit received in vocational 
guidance couroes, an-l ar.ount of tirae spent teaching occupational 
orientation does not significantly contribute to the prediction of 
the attitudes that occupational orientation teachers hold toward 
career education/occupational orientation. 

Conclusion 3 . Knowledge of the extent that occupational 
orientation teachers are involved with the following teaching behaviors 
significantly contributes to the prediction of their attitudes toward 
career education/occupational orientation: (l) recruiting community 
worker participation in occupational orientation classes, (2) holding 
discussions with b-uidance counselors concerning what to teach in 
occupational orientation classes, (3) leading classes in occupationally- 
related field trips, (i^) holding discussions with local businessmen 
concerning what to teach in occupational orientation classes, (5) 
locating work experience stations for students, and (6) holding dis- 
cussions with students concerning the relationship of school subjects 
to the world of work. However, knowledge of the extent that teachers 
are involved in single behaviors does not increase the predictability 
of attitudes. This means that the relationships that exist between 
teachin,-; behaviors and attitudes are *;oo co::iplex to be explained in 
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terns of a single behavior. 

Conclusion Many teachers experience difficulty in accomplish- 
inc the teachin^^ behaviors associated with the goals of the occupa\.ion- 
al orientation orogram. This problem is especially acute with regard 
to obtaining cor* unity participation in programs of instruction, 

Con/l-islon Younger ..eachers ^re less active than older 
teachers in encasing co;nmunity workers as instructional resources for 
occupational orientation programs. 

Jonoluslon ( . Occupational orientation teachers from county 
scliools are nore active than teachers from other districts in trying 
to involve other teachers in their programs of instruction. 

Conclusion 7 > Teachers who are involved with teaching occupa- 
tional orientation on a full-time basis are more active than part-time 
teaci.ers in tryin^r to involve other teachers in their programs of 
instruction. Those teachers are also more committed than part-time 
teachers to teaching the relationship between school subjects and the 
world of work, 

Goncl^;sion , Teachers from municipal separate school districts 
are able to articulate the relationship of school subjects to the world 
of wor>: more freely than teachers from county units. 

''Ton^lMsion ^ Black ocr:upational orientation teachers are more 
• iedicaten t.han w'rute tes'^r.ers in conveyint^ to students the relationsi;ip 
of S'^hool S!jb/^r?%s to tho vorl^j of work. 
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aECOiirSNDATIONS 

Recont.^endatlon 1 , A future in-pervice training session for 
occupatiornx ori^jntatlcn teachers should include a discussion of the 
findings of this research. Tnis discussion should focus on the 
relationships between their beliefs about career education and the 
problems enccurtered in ''acting" upon these beliefs. An effort 
should also be made during the in-service training to (1) identify 
reasons why croups of teachers differ with respect to the teaching; 
behaviors invesii£';a>ed in this research, and (2) identify other 
pertinent teaching behaviors not accounted for in this research. A 
representative group of school administrators, community workers, and 
business an ; indus'.rial leaders should be assembled to shi^re in the 
discussion. 

Recomr.en dation 2 . Teachers of occupational orientation should 
be employed on a full-time basis as opposed to a part-time basis. 

Hecomrer^dation 3 » New occupational orientation teachers should 
be required to spend an internship with teachers who are effectively 
utili::in:; comnunity resources in their programs of instruction. 

Rocommendaticn U . Looal school administrators should i^rovicie 
ai'^itional su:-:-ort nn\ encoura.'oment for diversified field trips, 
incliiin.; vfr.^/jros o"itsi!e the immeniate vicinity if local resources 
are limlte-l. 

Recom-.entiat.lon \. . Prior to the bo^^inninf.^ of the school year, a 
rlan of a^•^ion for tne occupational orientation prorTam should be 
.-oinnl;. 'ieveiorec b; rhe occ.ipational orientation teacher, the princi- 
pal, ani .v:idanc»? co-inselor, T:;is plan srioulri encor.nass an 
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at^propriaie s:Thedule of necessary instructional preparation time, 

."lassroo*: ins ^r'.ic; lien, an-i o :i-or-t3cnooi acLivitieO^ 

ReL^o-.7.'.^n:!at.lon - , Lo^:al sc:;ools shouln conduct surveys to 
i :entify cc:-.ni;ni*w.; workers anJ business and industrial leaders who 
WO'*!*: bo willin, to participate in the planning and conducu oi 
occupational o-.*ientation profjrarr.s. The aocunentation should include 
the instructional areas in which the participants can serve, their 
availability to t:;e sc;..ool, and the type service that they can render 
ro prc/rn^s ot' instruct ion. 

neco'T-.r,ennaticn \ Teacher education activities for occupational 
orientation toachers should be move sensitive to the "behavioral" 
aspects 01' occur.ational orientation prOfjrarns, This traininej shoula 
focus upon what levols of behavior are ^realistic according to the 
natrre of the ^eacrinfT; environ:.«nt . the teachers themselves, ana the 
size of ^he co^^nsnlny. Ways to accomplish t.hese behaviors In differ- 
ent type conm-inities should be a vital pan of the instruction. Rein- 
fori?eT.en-. experiences should be Incorporated into in-service trainin^i 
events to rerr.il tea?h.ers t-o il) review their success in behaving 
::onsisnent. Ly wi^h vheir attituo'^^s and values, an-: C-) to reassess 
their cornmi ^r.eri^ to t.nese atti:. io.es* 

;^.e '0'"u*:ri:i'ia^ion Tr.e ob.'ectives ol' t:;e occupational orientation 
nro-'rar:: neen to b*^ cr;. stali;:e i an; state: in ber.avioral terms, 'ihe 
ability to con''".:ct research an.: evaluation iJ aenen^ient ipon realistic 
ani oleLrly states: ob,;ectiv'->B . Occupational orientation teachers 
sr.oul: be involves in ^ievelopin?: these objectives. Tr.e data I'ron this 
resear/:. ^ri/.'i I'-'T' ari : ti L:as^' :'or -iic :;i&sir.t: a:.:/r..^: r jaLo tcao:.irs.. 

behaviors . 
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Recornendatlon Future research should study the differences 
between the attitudes t>r;at occupational orientation teachers hold 
toward career education and teachers who are not associated with 
^•hese nro^rans. One control firoup should be comprised of general 
^urricul.r. *eac-hers Tror the schools which offer occupational orienta- 
tion, A secorid :ontrol t^roup should be seleciev) from the teaching 
straffs of schools which do not offer occupational orientation, 

HecoT>r.endation 10 , Additional research is needed to determine 
if the hir-M positive attitudes that occupational orientation teac>*ers 
hold toward career education are meanin^^ful in terms of "good" and 
"bad" prot^rans. This could be accomplished with the existinij data 
by comparing the score on individual attitude items with the responses 
on the associated behavioral statement. Additionally, the researcher 
could identify exemplary occupational orientation teachers and teachers 
who are consiaered to be doing the least in terms of specified program 
criteria an^, co::^pare the mean attitude scores of the two groups. The 
e^roups shoul'i be small to permit the researcher to follow up the find- 
lnr:s in -^.ore detail through personal contacts, 

Re-.'O'-.^endation 11 , Future research should study the develop- 
rental seo'ionre which leads to r^ture attitudes toward career education, 
A recori of experi'^nces relating: to the **when," "where," and "how'^ of 
attit^.ie nh*^veIo:\"env vo^ld provide a base for determininc which 
communication ^echnin.;^*5 are r:;ost. effective in changin-;; and rein- 
for-rir.o attitu ies. 

Heco^::?n^:at ion 12 , I-uture research efforts should include 
r-lationb;.!: s bo •.wee:; :.s yci.olo*:icQl va.riablos an-i attituues ana 
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behaviors regarding career education. Consideration should be given 
to uGlnt: Rosenberf^'o Self -Esteem Scale and Troldabl and Powell's 
DOejnatisn Scale, since these factors might be related to career 
education, 

ae::o'nrnendatlon 13 * The relationship between teacher attitudes 
and behaviors, an-.: student learning Is important to Improving career 
education. Tiiese factors should be investigated In future research 
to?i.?s. 
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CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 




Kent Brooks, Research Director Telephone: 325-2510 

Drawer DX 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 
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PART I. Direction! ; Plt:a8e veud cajh statement aarefUlly. There are no right or 
Drofig anevere. Juet ^yheck the box which beet deeoribee how \tou feel about 

eac*h (^tatK^'ment, 





strongly 
agree 


igree 


no 
opinion 


disagree 


strongly 
disagree 


1, High school teachers should 

spend time shoving students how 
school subjects relate co jobs 
and job requirements. 












2« More boys than girls should be 
enrolled In career education 
programs • 












3, A college degree should be a 
requirement for job success • 












4« A student's choice of a career 
could be Influenced by career 
education In the schools « 












S« The elementary school currlculun 
should be centered around the 
world of work. 












6. A student's eventual career 
should be determined by his 
family's ambitions for him. 












7. Elementary school students 
should have workmen, such as 
postmen, electricians, and 
garment workers, coming to 
school to talk about their jobs^ 












8. Teaching students about the 
world of work would lower che 
dropout rate. 










1 


9. Teachers should be trained to 
help students explore occupa- 
tional tasks and responsibili- 
ties. 












10. The present high school subjects 
teach studencs enough about thf^ 
world of work. 













Negative statement scored as follows: strongly agree, Ij agree, 2; 
no opinion, 3 J disagree, and strongly disagree, 5. 
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strongly ^ 
aeree 


agree 


no 
opinion 


■■" " ^"'-^ 

disagree 


strongly 
disagree 


lit Studcuts should (^eek work 

experlencoB in several kinds of 
jobs bt^fore Rrviduating from higli 
school • 












12. MoBt high school graduates 
should go to college. 












13. Students going on to college 
should begin to think about 
career plans at the time they 
enter college » 












14* A student should graduate from 
high school with a salable skill 
he can use on a job. 












15. Elementary school is too early 
for a student to start thinking 
about a career choice. 












16. The school guidance counselor 
should carry the primary 
responsibility for acquainting 
students with career opportuni- 
ties. 












17. There should be more money set 
aside in the school budget for 
career education. 












18. Courses, such as art and music, 
would be damaged by including 
information about job possibili- 
ties in those fields. 












19. A high school student should 
receive credit toward graduatior 
for work experience. 










1 
i 


20. Career education should be 
taught as separate couk*ses 
rather than integrated into 
existing school subjects* 












21* The ways mathematics can be usee 
in jobs should be taught in 
mathematics courses. 













lis 





strongly 
agree 


agree 


no 
opinion 


disagree 


strongly | 
disagree 


22. Local residents would be eager 
to visit schools to talk to 
students about their Jobs. 












23 • Vocational education teachers 
should be used as consultants 
in planning occupational orien- 
tation experiences for students 










1 


24. Teachers and guidance counsel* 
ors should work during the 
sunser months to learn about 
Jobs in the connunity. 












25. Career education should be 

taught by vocational education 
teachers rather than by general 
curriculum teachers. 












26. Business and industry, rather 
than the schools , should be 
primarily responsible for 
assisting high school graduates 
find Jobs. 










1 

1 


27^ Afi Dart of the hish school 
program, students should be 
allowed to leave school during 
the day to work. 










1 
1 


28. Students should be oeraitted to 
miss regular classes in order 
to go on a field trip with 
another class. 










i 
! 

1 
1 


The ^ral communitv should oav 
for career education if the 
State and Federal government 
cannot • 










1 
t 


30. High school teachers should 
work with elementary school 
teachers in planning career 
education programs. 












31. Local businessmen should have 
the primary responsibility for 
^*.athoring occupational informa- 
tic* for teachers & counselors. 










1 
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strongly 
afiree 


agree 


no 
opinion 


disagree 


•trongly , 
disagree 


32. MinorlCy sCudenCs would benefit 
more from career education than 
other studenta. 












33. High ability atudents ahould be 
guided away from vocational 
education programs. 










i 


34* Teachers ahould assist high 
school graduates make the 
transition from school to work. 












35* ''Career education" is another 
name for vocational education # 













PART II Directions ; 

Please check the appropriate box or writhe in your aneiJC: 
to the following queetione. 



Sex: 

[ ] Male 
[ j Female 

What is your age classification? 
[ ] Less than 30 
I ) 30-39 
[ ) 40-49 
[ ) Over 50 

Years of experience in teaching occupational orientation: . 

Total years of experience as a classroom teacher: . 

Occupational experience other than taaching : 

Kind of Experience Length of Experience 

(Job Title) (years) (months) 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
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6. Hours of college credit in vocational guidance (other than vocational 
education) * 



semester hours and/or 



quarter hours. 



7. 



Subjects you rre currently teaching in addition to occupatiou^j 
orientation . 

Business and Office Education 
Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
Vocational Agriculture 
Trades and Industry 
Distributive Education 
Special Education 
Science 

Physical Education 
Mathematics 

Language Arts/Reading/English 
Health Education 
Foreign Language 

Other (please specify) 



PART III Directions : 

Plaae a oheok "nark in the box which best describes the 
extent to which you have been able,^ during this school uear^ 
to ccu'ry out the following activities.. 

1. On an average, how many workers came to sath occupational orientation 
class during the school year to talk about their jobs? 

None 

Less than S 
5-10 
11-15 
16-20 

More than 20 



2. 



During the past school year, how often did you discuss with a 
guidance counselor or other teachers about what to teach in o 



tional orientation classes? 



Never 

Less than five times during the year 
About once each month 
About once each week 
About twice each week 
More than twice each week 



ccupa- 
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3. 



5- 



On an avtragti how many occupational ly-ralatad fltld trips did ftfiti 

occupational orientation student take during the school year? 



I 



None 

Less than 5 
5-10 
11-15 
16-20 

More than 20 



During the past school year, how often did you discuss with local 
businessmen about what to teach in occupational orientation classes? 

[ ] Mswr 

[ ] Less than five times during the year 

[ ] About once each month 

[ ] About once each week 

[ ] About twice each week 

[ ] More than twice each week 

During the past school year, how many of f-camPus exploratory work 
experience stations did you locate for occupational orientation students? 



None 

Less than 5 
5-10 
11-15 
16-20 

More than 20 



6. During the past school year, how often did you attempt to show or 
tell occupational orientation students how English, math, science, 
and social studies related to the world of work? 

Never 

Less than five class periods during the year 
About one class period each month 
About one class period each week 
About two class periods each week 
More than two class periods each week 
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TABIi: 15 

TSST-RE7EST ;<EANS AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
■ ATTITUDE SCALE ITEt-B (n-15) 



Means Correlation Coefficient 

Item No. Firsr. Test Second Test 



1. 


4.46 


4.80 


.13 


2. 


3.36 


3.27 


.20 


3. 


4.47 


4.53 


.05 


4. 


4.27 


3.87 


.72 


5. 


3.60 


3.73 


.63 


6. 


4.67 


4.67 


.70 


7. 


3.73 


3.87 


.53 


8. 


4.00 


3.80 


.69 


9. 


4.53 


4.47 


.71 


10. 


4.53 


4.33 


.09 


11. 


4.27 


4.00 


.41 


12. 


3.80 


3.60 


.62 


13. 


2.66 


3.80 


.66 


14. 


4.13 


4.33 


.06 


15. 


4.27 


4.00 


.71 


16. 


3.00 


3.07 


.43 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Means Correlation Coefflclen'. 

Item No. First Test Second Test 



17. 


4.33 


4.13 


.77 




18. 


4.13 


4.00 


.83 




19. 


3.20 


3.60 


.52 




20. 


2.80 


3.33 


.68 




21. 


3.73 


3.73 


• .36 




22. 


3.53 


3.33 


.48 




23. 


4.27 


4.07 


.38 




24. 


3.80 


3.60 


.41 




25. 


2.46 


2.66 






26. 


3.33 


3.33 


.14 








J t D J 






28. 


4.07 


3.73 


.10 




29. 


3.60 


3.80 


.19 




30. 


3.93 


4.20 


.17 




31. 


3.67 


3.40 


.22 




32. 


3.60 


3.13 


.76 




33. 


4.26 


4.20 


.61 




34. 


4.00 


:.87 


.51 




35. 


2.87 


2.93 


.62 
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